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MONTALEMBER’TS SPEECH. 

[We give below a translation of M. De Mon- 
talembert’s Speech after Victor Hugo,—we can 
hardly say in reply to him,—from the CourTier 
des Etats Unis.] 

Gentlemen,—The honorable speaker, (M. 
Soubies) has found fault with us, for not 
saying all which we wished to say. He has 
sent us away to the Emperor of Russia to give 
us lessons in liberty. When the Assemh! shall 
have heard me, I hepe it will know wit Wie 
law means or all which the law means, at Jeast 
in my opinion. 

In reading over Titus Livius, I have found a 
fact which illustrates our situation. Recall to 
yourselves the siege of Phaleria and its school- 
masters conducting their pupils to the gates of 
the city, to make it open them to the enemy. 


This is what the University has done; under a| 


monarchy she has made republicans, under the 
Republic she has made socialists. You will not 
murmur when you shall have heard me to the 
end. I call socialists those who, that day of 
February, wished to replace the national flag 
with the red flag : those who on the 15th of May, 
violated the national Representation : that party 
which on the 23d of June, made blood run in our 
streets, and cost us more generals than Beresina 
and the retreat of Russia: I call those socialists 


who are never contented with the present condi- | 
tion ; who wish to overthrow in order to pull to | 


pieces, not knowing how to build up, and unable 


to live but in ruins. 


We, the majority of this Assembly, we have 


been sent here to combat this socialism which I | °° 


have just defined. Since I have been here I have 
opposed myself to the pretensions of socialism ; 
to-day I intend to enforce the project, because 
that to my mind is going to terminate a combat 
already too long, by restoring education to reli- | 
gion with freedom. 


The educatton for which we would find a sub- [ 


stitute has this great inconvenience of dividing | 
the pupils into mediocres and malcontents, and | 
often the same was at once both one and *’ 
other. An eminent statesman, M. de ™ 

said of the education of these lat* 

the diploma of Bachelor, was a ' 

drawn on the State, whic’ 

maturity in public ot 
for debt, that * 
More trv 

mer 


.nat is 

.<ing young 

aunch them on the 

.¢ receipts. Thus they | 

uue to authority and to the | 
teach them knowledge, but not 


o¥ destroy in them the basis of ail vir- | 


In fact, who then defends the 


_3,—humility. 
order and propriety so often menaced in our coun- 
try' Is it the teacher? You know it is not. 
Who then? We most answer truly,—it is the | 
priest. Among the priests of this country some 
of them are bad, they are infected with what is 
called democratic and social christianity, whica | 
is stil] worse than the democratic and social Re- 
public. 


But asa body they are excellent—it is 
upon them we must reckon to defend the princi- 
ples of order in the country. There are in France 
two armies nearly equal—counting together, 


nearly 40,000 soldiers, the army of teachers, and | 


the army of priests. Once more I ask, if it is 
the army of teachers, who will defend order *— 
Some of them are good—I know some who are 
Many more of them are mediocres, 
In secondary 


excellent. 
but as a body they are condemned. 
instruction they do not yet profess socialism, but 
rationalism and skepticism which is the same 
thing. After having spoken of the rouges as 
they are called, permit me to say something to 
you of the blues. It seems that this title is near- 
ly synonymous with citizen—lurgess. (Many 
voices **That is to say, Jesuit—royalist!’”) De 
Montalembert. Well! Let us leave aside these 
colored epithets, and speak of the burgesses. It 
seems to me that in this Assembly we are all 
burgesses ; for 1 have not yet seen in our ranks 
that eloquent proletary which universal suffrage 
ought to bring tous. I say that we citizens, 
burgesses, have more or less contributed to the 
evil, by propagating rationalism, which, in chang- 
ing its place, has become socialism. 

Society may be healed, but, on condition of its 
fully understanding the evil; on condition of hav- 
ing the eye constantly open ; that it has always 
before its eyes, the example of the monarchy, 
which believed itself so sure of its future, and 
which in a cay, in the twinkling of an eye, has 
been overturned by men whom it did not honor 
enough even to fear. What is it which threat- 
ens us to-day? Whatis it which inspires us 
with such warrantable fearst Is it of austere 
men like the sublime martyrs, whe in the olden 
time changed the face of the world? 
those grand ruffians who created the Republic of 


1793? Society is menaced by conspirators of ciety is in a deplorable state. 


low degree, and by frightful little declaimers, 


whose success will be the most incomprehensi- | 


ble phenomenon of this era. What do these 
frightful litle declaimers wish? What do they 
propose? Is it some indefinite perfection of Jib- 
erty! No, it is the A, B,C, of social life 
which they present to you as a universal pan- 
acea. That which savage nations respect from 
their birth, this it is, which we are compelled 
to-day to defend against these declaimers. 


| 


| 


If | gone! 


who thinks himself able to destroy evil. There 
is something even more absurd than socialism,— 
it isthe pretence of maintaining a society with- 
out dogma, without faith, without religious be- 
lief,—and behold that which has produced our 
present condition, 


M. Pierre Leroux one day said from this tri- 
bene that there was no medium, that we must 
choose between commuaism and Jesuitism. I 
accept this alternative, but with an amendment. 
There is no medium between Communism and 
the Catechism. Do you know the service the 
charch will render to this people if you entrust 
education to hert She will not flatter it, she 
will not seek to excuse its bad inclinations ; she 
| will say to man, he is but dust, that his whole 
| }ife contd he hnt a series of straggles and endu- 
‘vanes. Shall I quote to you M. Proudhon® 1 
Mik Gaie weiter, (Latghter)'I like him because 
he carries a torch that lights up the walls of the 
cavern where we have been for the last two 
years. See what M. Proudhon says of democra- 
ey and socialism, which he confounds in the same 
synonym. He says ‘‘democracy is the destruc- 
tion of all power, temporal and spiritual.” 

Another advocate of socialism, M. Pierre Le- 
} roux, said in this assembly, ‘‘ In the Democratic 








| and social government each is his own king, his 
own emperor.’ Behold the evil. The remedy 
| consists in a religious education. ~ If it is not re- 
| ligious it will be irreligious, there is no medium, 
| there is no third education. We must choose 
|then between the two. Now why do we wish 
liberty of education? First because the Consti- 

| tution has promised it, and also because we see 
| that competition will produce in edneation what 
| it effects elsewhere, laudable efforts—emulation. 
We have wished that liberty were as great, as 
complete as possible, and we repeat it, that we 
may shut the mouths of those who accuse us of 
recantation. Liberty is complete,—she exerts 
herself for the good of religion, as well as of phil- 
phy. Behold the liberty which we give, and 
we add to it, the repeal of those measures of pro- 
scription, which the old laws pronounced against 
the religious orders. Now are there in the pro- 
ject any restrictions which the Constitution does 
not render obligatory? Yes I acknowledge it. 
But you must also admit that these restrictions 
are but guarantees of more, in favor of liberty. 
M. de Montalembert exerted himself to prove 
th: the law secured liberty of instruction ; and 
change which it wou!d effect in education, 

which he explained at length, would be- 

redy forthe evil. It was objected that 

_ Restoration, M. the Bishop of Hermop- 

. made asimilar attempt; but the conditions 
and the circumstances were not the same. The 
orator stated that the reconciliation of Church 
and State, a work of peace, which is the end of 
the law, and which he has followed up so zeal- 
ously, has procured for him the reproaches of a 
number of his friends. The Bishops, he added, 
even the Bishops themselves, if I am rightly in- 
formed, have made out against usa ease of con- 
science,—even denounced usat Rome, M. M. 
Beugnot, de Falloux, de Melun and myself; 
they have denounced us as having betrayed the 
cause of religion, they have reproached us with 
wishing to make peace between Church and 
State. Ah well! for myself, who have made 
war during twenty years perhaps better than 
those who wish to continue it to-day,—I have 
thought that in the face of the common dangers 
that threaten us, our duty was to labor for this 


‘honorable peace, and I have consecrated to it all 


my zeal and all my activity. 

The orator afterward explained how he had be- 
| come allied with M. Thiers, whose opponent he 
|had formerly been. We made peace, he said, 
lon the day of a victory; we made it on the day 
| of a defeat, but above all we made it on the day 
lof shipwreck. Well, M. Thiers permits me to 
| say that we made shipwreck, both he and myself, 
‘in February. When we sailed together in that 

fine ship they called the Constitutional Monarchy, 
| which bore with honor for thirty-four years the 
| flag of France, we might dispute about the course 
| of the ship ; but when the storm has burst, when 
the pilot has been thrown into the sea, when the 
ship has foundered in the twinkling of an eye and 
| we have found ourselves, he and myself, upon a 
_raft,—I call the actual government a raft: I 
| know not towards what shore this raft conducts 
| us, but I declare that while regretting the ship, 
I bless the rafts. Well, upon this plank which 
scarcely separates us from the abyss,—is it here 
that we should recommence our disputes of for- 
I have not thought so, and have not 


| 


mer days ? 
| done it. 
| M. de Montalembert said that the law notwith- 
standing its imperfection is a sacred work, for it 
| proposes the salvation of society, by means of 
| the alliance of Church and State. For this work 
also, the glory of which reverts to M. de Falloux, 
that young and eloquent minister, whose name 
| has become in the world but another name for 
| rectitude and courage, the orator resigns himself 
to the merited or unmerited atiacks of which he 
is the object on the part of his own friends of 


Is it of | twenty y2ars standing, of his soldiers whom he 


| had mustered to sustain the self same cause. So- 
Material force 
| has rendered her great services, but it does not 
suffice to avert the dangers. M.M. Cavaignac 
and Chargarnier, whose sword has been so useful, 
|comprehend it now. Well then, who will give 
| the power to arrest the peril? The Church. After 
| July 1830, M. Laine said to the Chamber of 
Peers, ‘‘ The kings have gone!’’ If he could 
| still make his prophetic voice heard, he would 

say to-day. Society has gone! France has 
You know the river of America which 


there is not here a lesson for French society, I| forms the falls of Niagara. Woe to those who 


know not where and how we can find one.— | 


do not stop in time when navigating this river. 


That which I pursue, and which I denounce, is They are engulfed. Well, we are embarked 


what M. de Salvandy, on a day of distribution 


' on such a river, and we need not lend a very at- 


characterized thus. ‘The proselytism of unbe. | tentive ear to hear the roarings that threaten us. 
lief, and the cruel courage of denying to youth | We shall be overcome, if we do not ascend the 
the belief which fortifies it, without having any | tide of rationalism and the arts of demagogues. 
thing to give in exchange, without having any- | The Church has not to fear revolutions for her- 


thing to put in its place.” That which it has | self ; but she fears them for the society that she 
done for youth it has done also for the people. | loves; make a step towards her she will advance 
They believed, by encouraging all those impure | two towards you ; give her back her liberty,—she 


romances, those play-writers, who have polluted | will effect the good, and society may be saved. 


the soul of France, that they were destroying 
only religious faith ; they have given to this peo- | am a Frenchman, and by love for my country I 
ple sucialism for religion—for it must always thought it a duty to co-operate in the work which 
have areligion. When they took from this peo- | issubmitted toyou. 1am happy inthinking, that 
‘after hearing me, you will not accuse me,at least, 
of having dissimulated, either the import of the 


ple a God made man, they substituted for it, 
It is 
man who thinks to arrive at the power of God, 


man made God. What is this socialism? 


law, or the motives which dictated it. 


oboe term material has relation only to the reach of 


{ination cannot follow. 


As a Catholic I must remain in seclusion, but 1 


a Medical College in Bostou: by Henry J. Bigelow, 


Dr, Bigelow has recently been appointed to the 
Professorship of Surgery in the Medizal School of 
Harvard University, as saccessor to Dr. Hayward, 
who for many years filled the same office so hon- 
orably to himself and to the institution, and with so 
much profit to the public. It was with the univer- 
sal regret, we believe, not only of his own profes- 
sion, but of the whole community, that Dr. Hay- 
ward should feel obliged to resign a situation he 
was so admirably qualified to occupy. He has 
made it a difficult and an honorable task to fill his 
place. Dr. Bigelow entered upon his labors, how- 
ever, with great advantages. To an earnest en- 
thusiasm for his profession, he has added the best 
culture furnished to the student in this country and 
in Europe. We are of course incompetent to 
jadge of the medical value of this lecture, but the 


ries for a successful career. It discovers through- 
out a mind which will not make the office a sine- 
cure, but a place of strenuous labor for high ends. 
To a layman, its pages seem crowded with striking 
Suggestions, expressed in an unusually animated 
and condensed style. We quote a passage in 
which he indicates what may possibly be the di- 
rection of medical discovery and some of the fu- 
ture results of medical science. For those who 
shall then be alive, it would be interesting twenty 
years hence to compare these aspirations and _pro- 
phecies of a young man, with what may then have 
been accomplished : 


From mind turn to matter, and regard the possi- 
bilities of human knowledge in our science. Who 
will assign a limit to man’s future knowledge of 
chemical affinities? Reason indicates no barrier 
beyond which the analysis of inert matter may not 
be urged. The chemical eclecticism of the atoms 
of the animal tissue will ultimately be traced to 
the point where chemistry yields its sway and vi- 
tality begins. The cell, the point at which matter. 
| stimulated by the vital forces first becomes sensible 
to the eye, is now being recorded in all its mani- 
festations, as it yields to the mysterious influence 
which transforms it into the animal and vegetable 
world, Cancer and tubercle, lesions of the cell, 
common to the whole animal kingdom, and terribly 
devastating to the human race, are upon the eve 
|of being as far identified, as a thorough apprecia- 
ition of their ultimate form and a fair inference 
upon the forzes which animate them will warrant. 
| Muscular force, which has now been shown to ani- 
j mate the simple cell as well as the ultimate ele- 
| ment of the true muscular fibril, is as yet unex- 
plored. Its key fact, the entering wedge, the start- 
|ing point from which investigation shall proceed, 
jis not yet recognized ; and unless it lie in that ac- | 
|knowledged fragment of what is called animal 
| magnetism, which is said to modifv or annul mus- 
cular power, itis a labyrinth without discovered 
entrance Yet there is nothing in the relation 





| 
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Intropuctory Lecture on Surcery, at the Massachu-, 


- 
and the widest extent? Or when should we 
| maintain our self-control, if not in deliberations, 

whether private or public, with those who agree 
| with us or with those from whom we differ, upon 
_ the great interests of our country and of human- 
ity’ There is no place on earth where the con- 
duct of men should be marked by greater decar- 
um, calmness, and dignity, thas in a legislative 
body ; and, of all legislative bodies, that which 
holds its sessions at our national capital should 
be distinguished by such habits of debate and ac- 
tion. The example of him whese name is borne 
by the city in which its members assemble, and 
almost at the entrance of whose tomb they meet : 
the sacredness of the trust commijted to every 
one who represents the civil mghts and political 
relations of his fellow-citizens ; the magni- 
tude of the results which may follow upon his 
decision on the matters that come ander his no- 
tice,—should impose on him a self-command that 
would prevent his forgetting whatis due to him- 
self, to his assoclates in counsel, to his consti- 
tuents, to his country, to his rage, and to his 


tone and spirit of it are snch as furnish safe augu- | ¢oq 


Fourthly, God requires us, as citizens of a 
land over which his providence has watched with 
singular favor, to remember that there are three 
things which are dear to him, neither of which 
should be endangered by our rash or riolent con- 
duct. They are freedom, peace, and order. 
These constitute the threefold gift of Heaven to 
this Union; and woe to him who lightly puts 
either of them in jeopardy! Sheuld he succeed 
in his nefarious purpose, the execrations of pos- 
terity would rest on his name ; and, whether suc- 
cessful or not, he will be an objeet of the Divine 
displeasure. Freedom ! the right of each and of 
all, the glory of the nation, and the guarantee of 
its growth, prosperity, and influence in the 
world. Peace! without which freedom is a mere 
struggle to maintain our rights, and in the ab- 
sence of which every passion known in hell, and 
every misery that can be endured on earth, 
become familiar to our observation, if not to 
Our experience. Order! at once the child and 
the guardian of freedom, the fruit and the shelter 
of peace. We need not call down vengeance on 
him who lays a sacrilegious hand upon this tri- 
une security of our nation’s existence, for his 
history will include all that such an imprecation 
would import : he is accursed by the very fact of 
his unholy attempt, and hereafter, if not here, 
he will find the indulgence of such a purpose en- 
tailing a punishment, beneath which he shall 
suffer the agonies of shame and remorse. These 
three, be it remembered too, belong together. 
This we have said, and this we repeat. Try 
not to separate them. Concede something of 
opinion, something of preference, something even 
of your own judgment of abstract right, for the 
sake of their conjoint preservation. When you 
come to deal with actual relations and positive 
evils, consider how society is knit together ; and 
bear it even in mind, that patience and hope are 
more effectual means of introducing the triumph 
of right under a perfect constitution of society, 





| which this force bears to anima! existence which 
jostensibly prohibits its ultimate exposure. The 
|nervous fibril of each muscle will one day be fol- | 
lowed to its terminations in the cerebral mass; 

and while the physiologist appropriates fibre after | 
| fibre for his sensitive and motor functions, the in- | 
tellectual philosopher will analyze the mental fa- 

culties, claiming for their few dissected elements | 
whatever tract may then remain unappropriated | 
The solid and the fluid, the denser and the rarer 
air, chemical force, light, the muscular and vital 
force, the intellect, the individual, successively es- 
cape one after another of our senses, until certain- 
ty becomes hypothesis, and conjecture in its turn 
|fades into utter ignorance. Yet they all exist. 





human faculties. The interlacing evidence of all 
|the senses attests the being of a resisting mass ; 
hypothesis allures us to embody the less palpable 
testimony of a single sense, while that which is 
| conceded to be immaterial lies where human imag 





| There is a point at which religious truth 


| makes it a duty to avow this ignorance; in con- | 
| ceding to infinite power the ability to act without 
| material, and without place and time. To fix this} 
| point is simply to assign a limit to the reach of | 
| human understanding ; and in the impossibility of | 
| doing this, it is neither a confession of a gross | 
| ith, nor a derogation to the attributes of matter 
|and of mind, to run the boundaries of immaterial- 
|ism close to consciousness itself; to class with the 
| material, not only the attributes of matter, but that 
machinery of sense and of the intellect which is | 
subservient to the will; and in this way to extend 
the possibility of human comprehension, so that it 
may one day unravel much that is now invisible 
and intangible; exposing the subtile relations of 
matter and of electricity, of muscle and of force, 
of special sense ani of intellect. Analogy would 
then suggest in these untrodden regions continuous 
Stages in a system of transition from palpable to 
less material ; the developement of a lofty struc- 
ture, at whose foundation man now climbs. 





OUR HELP IS IN GOD. 


[In a sermon with this title Dr. Gannett, after 
speaking of our moral dangers as a people, 
thus speaks of what is required of us.] 


And, first of all, he requires us to rise to more 
just and solemn views of what is proper to be 
done than are suggested by a regard to economi- 
cal results. In settling questions of such mag- 
nitude as those which are new before the coun- 
try, to wit, the extension of slavery and the 
preservation of the Union, any prospective effects 
which our decision may have on the wealth of a 
particular section of the country should be disre- 
garded, until the principles of moral and political 
right in the case are ascertained. We say to an 
individual, that, in determining on the course he 
shall pursue, he shall be governed more by a re- 
gard to duty than by the prospect of gain; nay, 
that he should sacrifice the latter to the former, 
and prefer poverty with rectitude to wealth with 
a soul bound to sordid accumulation ; and we 
may say the same, with equal propriety and 
equal authority, to a nation or a community. 
We at the North say to the Sovth, that they 
should not let the hope of increasing or the fear 
of lessening the value of slave-labor stand in the 
way of doing right by the Constitution and by 
the country ; and we may press the same doc- 
trine, in regard to the profits of free industry, 
upon ourselves. When such questions as those 
to which 1 have alluded are before us, it is not, 
what will the South gain, or the North gain, or 
any particular industrial interest gain, by a pro- 
posed measure, that we ought to consider ; but 
what do reason and conscience, and faith in a 
holy God, tell us we ought todo; and that we 
should do, cost what it may. 

Secondly, we should free our minds from the 
influence of passion and prejudice, of local par- 
tialities or sectional antipathies, and above all, of 

arty associations, which prevent our looking 
candidly and fairly at a subject which demands 
our serious attention. Next in degradation to 
the slave of a selfish ambition is the man who 
suffers himself to be so entangled by party con- 
nections, that his action is no longer free, nor 
his judgment clear. Sincerely is he to be pi- 
tied ; for he may lie under the grossest deception, 
and think he is serving his country or obeying 
his own conviction of right, when he is only 
dragging the car on which certain artful leaders 
have seated themselves through the mire of dis- 
honor, or along the ruts which ignorance and 
prescription have worn into the soil of political 
action. Parties are inevitable in a free country ; 
they are necessary and useful. But subservien- 
cy to party isdisgraceful to him by whom it is 
exhibited, and injurious to the country where it 
prevails; and an attachment to party, founded 
on some accidental circumstance or some narrow 
prejudice, is little better. It is sad to think, that 
that which stands next to religion in point of im- 
portance, ] mean the public weal, should be made 


the most precipitate and ill-informed proceedings. 


For what is intelligence given us, if it may not 


far more effectual, than discord and violence. 
Freedom, peace, and order! he who sacrifices 
one of these, in his anxiety to secure the largest 
measure of either or both of the other two, is at 
best a blind enthusiast, if he be not a mad fa- 
natic. They must stand together, like the States 
of this Union, inseparable, and cherished with a 
common love by every one who cares for the 
welfare of his country or the progress of man- 
kind. 

Once more : if we would realize the truth that 
our help is in God, through the blessed results 
that will come to us in consequence vf his su- 

reme rule, we must pray to him: to preserve our 
and from the errors and sins thi} are veady to 
overwhelm it, to enlighten those who have the 
direction of public affairs, and to make even hu- 
man ignorance and passion conduceto the stabil- 
ity of our institutions and the well-being of the 
people. Prayer to Almighty God,--let me in- 
sist upon this ; let me entreat and charge you all, 
men and women, aye, and children too. who hear 
me, to be instant and fervent in prayer to God 
for our country in this time of apprehension and 
embarrassment. In their congregations, in their 
families, in their closets, let the people send up 
petitions for wisdom to descend upon their rulers 
and themselves. Prayer for one’s country is al 
ways a duty. It has every sanction in Scripture, 
from the example of Jewish saints and the com- 
mand of Christian apostles. It is too much neg- 
lected among us. How many households are 
there in which the political aspects of the time 
are anxiously discussed, but from which no sup- 
plication is addressed to the Infinite Ruler to 
avert dreaded evils! How many hearts, that 
are full of conjecture and painful anticipation, 
from which no intercessory request rises to the 
throne of God! It should no: be so. It must 
not be so. Never was there a time when prayer 
was more needed than now. Few of us perhaps 
can act; many of us do not know how to act; 
but we can all pray. Wecan ask God to give 
repentance to the people, and counsel to their 
legislators. We can bear our country as in our 


harm, till he shall have rescued us from destruc- 
tion, and shown us that our help is indeed in 
Him. 





GOODNESS OF GOD. 
]From a sermen by Rev. T. Clapp, of New Orieans. | 


Such are some of the leading errors which 
overshadow the prospect of the Christian world 
at the present day like a dark cloud from the 
bottomless pit. So long as they prevail, society 
cannot be thoroughly reformed. I mourn over 
them, because, to use the words of Dr. Channing, 
‘* they rob us of the Father whom Jesus has _re- 
vealed, and substitute in his room a being whom 
we cannot love if we would, aud whom we ought 
not to love if we could.’’ But you may inquire 
what is the true character of the Father as made 
known by his Son. If we know what feelings 
he entertains towards us sinners, we can antici- 
pate our destiny. Now the Saviour assures us 
that he feels for the poor Jost sinner the sentiment 
of uncreated, boundless, unchanging and Almigh- 
ty compassion—a love which can never be 
alienated, turned into bitterness, indifference or 
hatred—a love which can never intermit its depth, 
fervor, strength, tenderness ; never change, wa- 
ver, tire, or fail; which, of course, must outlast, 
outlive, survive and triumph over all human guilt 
and unworthiness. There is more felt in the 
single pulsation of a mother’s pure love for her 
babe than the most gifted eloquence of earth or 
heaven could ascribe. This, as Jesus assures 
us, freed from the frail, the earthly, the limited, 
the mortal, and raised to infinitude, is that affec- 
tion by which God is actuated in all his dealings 
with the sinful children of men. What cannot 
such a love achievet For it does according to 
its will in the armies of heaven, and among the 
inhabitants of earth. 

Among divines and philanthropists in general, 
it is a most interesting question, what are the 
means best adapted to convert sinners ;to make 
a bad man good? Upon the principles of this 
discourse the problem is’a very plain one. Pre- 
sent to his mind an object worthy of his love, 
homage, adoration, and obediance. Take the 
greatest reprobate now living, and put into his 
soul the true, enlarged, sublime, scriptural idea 
of the Supreme Risket, and his heart would 
instantly beat in unison with those heavens for 
which he has been created ; instantly would he 
renounce every form of corruption and depravity ; 
dash to the ground the sparkling cup of unlaw- 
ful indulgence, and cherish principles, affections, 
and motives in common with those who surround 
the throne. Nothing but the true idea of God 
in the soul, ever did, or can raise poor, broken, 
prostrate and despairing sinners from moral deg- 
radation to knowledge, wisdom, faith, penitence, 
sanctity, and the life immortal. It isa general 


the occasion, not only of the fiercest strife, but of| complaint that the Christian pulpit, is accom- 


plishing but little towards the salvation of the 
world. We can easily account for this ineffi- 








- 


be exercised or subjects of the highest moment 


ciency. It is chiefly employed in preaching the 


up with him in the morning: it will go with him 


absurd dogmas mentioned in our previous re- 
marks. The pulpit, like its author, should be 
replenished with wisdom and love. God’s moral 
perfections. says Swedenborg, consist entirely 
of truth and love. Let any pulpit radiate only 
truth and benevolence, and its spirit would be 
irresistible. Ifa clergyman be really pious du- 
ring the week, he las walked with God ; he has 
communed with eternal themes; he has been 
living with Jesus. And he comes into the sacred 
desk on Sabbath morning not to speak of the 
grandeur and loveliness uf religion, as he had 
read about them in books, or received them as 
traditions, or pondered them over in the dry, cold 
seclusion of his study, dut as living realities of 
divine love, which constantly thrill warm and 
animate his bosom. He can find no words to 
express the sentiments that burn within him ; rapt- 
ure atthe morally beautiful, joy in the pure, 
exultation in the true and good ; those far-reach- 
ing sympathies and undying hopes given to waft 
us safely over this tempestuous sea of life ; sym- 
pathies and hopes which proclaim our origin 
divine, and our destination eternal. If every pul- 
pit were filled with the loveof God, as taught 
by Jesus, how soon would our world be raised 
to millennial glory and perfection. 

The question is often asked, is it possible to 


To my surprise and delight they both spoke 
up and averred that they both had Bibles in their 
trunks, and both had been secretly wishing to 
read in them, but were afraid to take them out 
lest 1 should laugh at them. 

‘Then,’ said [, ‘let us agree to read them 
every Sunday, and we shall have the laughing 
all on one side.’ 

To this there was a hearty response, and the 
next moment the three Bibles were out; and I 
assure you we all felt happier all that day for 
reading in them that morning. 

The following Sunday, about ten o’clock, while 
we were each reading our chapters, two of our 
fellow boarders from another room came in. 
When they saw how we were engaged, they 
stared, and then exclamed : 

‘ Bless us! what is all thist A conventicle?’ 

In reply, I, smiling, related to them exactly 
how the matter stood: my struggle to! get my 
Brble from my trunk, and how we three, having 
found we had all beep afraid of each other with- 
out cause, had now to read every Sun- 


ay. 

* Not a bad idea,’ answered one of them. ‘You 
have more courage than | have. I have a Bible, 
too, but have not looked into it since I have been 
in Boston! But I’ 1] read it after this, since 








train up a child to become a Christian by the | 
sure, easy and almost imperceptible influence of | 
education! I answer, yes. As soon as he is 

old enough, put into his mind the scriptural idea | 
of God, as our Father. Take care that he does | 
not corrupt it by mingling therewith any thing | 
repugnant to his perceptions of the true and | 
beautiful. When he sees any thing lovely in 
heaven or earth, in nature or art, in music, litera- 
ture or society, Jet him accustom himself to look 
upon them as visions of loveliness from the all- | 
wise, all-perfect and glorious One. In this he | 
may be led to breathe constantly the atmosphere 
ot a brighter world, and to cherish its pure, en- 
nobling principles and attachments. His whole 
soul will go spontaneously out to the embrace 
of God and the Saviour. Religion will be his 
delightful and constant companion ; it will wake 


to the shop, the manufactory, the office, the 
counting-room or any other scene of toil; in all 
the ordinances and appointments, fates and events, 
trials and changes of his short, momentous jour- 
ney, it will fill his soul with joy and consolation, 
and beyond the gulf of death land him at last 
upon the peaceful shores of a blessed immortal- 


i 





| for forms of happiness hereafier, magnificent be- 


junion with lost and loved ones—the hour of de- 


| everlasting gratification. 
| aspire our souls with the life of God, of Jesus, | 


le ° i s 

{Sueh a worship on the Sabbath will enrich our | 
intellects, tefine our taste, elevate our affections, | 
| quicken our moral sense, and make our life and | 





|The Judge of all the earth is perfectly righte- 





arms before the Eternal Majesty of heaven and | 
earth, and there hold it, as it were, secure from | 


| important. 


|upon praying ‘‘ before folk,’’ some of the party 


ity. 

Let us try to worship God as delineated by Je- 
sus. Let us look up to him as that eternal, al- 
mighty, infinite, unchanging Benevolence, who 


is so shaping our destinies here as to prepare us 


yond the grasp of thought or imagination ; who 
has sent his Son to conquer all our enemies—to 
make our last hour on earth the hour of release 
from the burthen of mortality—the hour of re- 





liverance from sin, weakness and error—the hour | 
when these longings after a higher purity and | 
bliss than those of earth will meet a full and | 
Such a worship will | 


of angels, and the spirit of the just made perfect. | 


conduct through all the week like a finished por- 
trait, in which the different colors are blended | 
into one beautiful and harmonious whole. Such | 


a worship will free us from doubts and fears— | 


from all destructive appetites and passions. If | 
in active life, it will fit us for its duties and for- | 
tify us against its temptations. If in youth, it | 
wi) invest us with the uadying bioom and beau- 
ty ofangels. If sinking under the decrepitude 
and infirmities of age, it will make us young 
again with the fervent hopes of that inheritance 
which is incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth 
not away. Forever it will hold true, that as are 
men’s views of the Divine pertections, such will 
be the nature of their worship—such are their 
entire moral and religious character. 

Also, when we worship the Father, as the be- 
ing infinitely merciful, who will make all reason- | 
able allowances for our failings, Jet us beware of | 





entertaining unfounded and presumptuous hopes 


of a weak and unmerited indulgence at his hands. | 


ous. He will inflict upon every transgressor 
punishment enough to satisfy the demands of 
infinite, unqualified Justice. This pulpit preach- 
es a stricter retribution than any other in New 
Orleans. We hold that man was not sent into 
this world to give himself up to unrestrained in- 
dulgence ; to revel in the mere joys of sense— 
to drink of pleasure’s guilty cup till, tired, sati- 
ate and worn out, he sinks into the same ditch 
with his fellow-brute, to exist no more forever. 
We believe and teach that man is an immortal 
being ; that God punishes sinners for their benefit 
only—to effect their final redemption through 
Christ—to make them the everlasting participants 
and representatives of his own boundless benev- 
olence. 





Cuaracter. Character will always operate. 
There may be little culture—slender abilities — 
no property—no position in society; still, if 
there be a character of sterling excellence, it will 
command influence. It will secure respect, and 
produce impression: besides, who knows in 
what it may result? Therefore, let all pay the 
utmost attention to character ; nothing is more 





“THE BIBLE IN MY TRUNK.” 


Dear Str:—A few evenings ago I was pres- 
ent at a tea-table where the conversation turned 


contending that, where two travellers chance to 
lodge in the same room for a night, it would 
look Pharisaical for one or the other to kneel 
down and ‘‘ say his prayers’’ in the presence of 
the other ; while the other party detended the 
propriety of it, and asserted it w bea duty. Asan 
illustration, an incident was related, where two 
members of our church—at home, good men 
enough—both got into bed prayerless, for fear of 
praying before the other’s eyes. This conversa- 
tion, which was very interesting, and in the 
course of which many striking illustrations were 
brought up to prove the healthy example of never 
neglecting prayer, led a clergyman present to re- 
late the following anecdote, which I think wor- 
thy of preservation, and perhaps may do some 
ood. 

ene When I was a young man,’’ said the cler- 
gyman, ‘‘ I was a clerk in Boston. Two of my 
room-mates at my boarding-house were also 
clerks, about my own age, which was eighteen. 
The first Sunday morning, during the three or 
four long hours that elapsed from getting up to 
bell-ringing for church, I felt a secret desire to 
get a Bible, which my mother had given me, 
out of my trunk, and read in it; for I had been 
so brought up by my parents as to regard it as a 
duty at home to read a chapter or two in the Bi- 
ble every Sunday. I was now very anxious to 
get my Bible and read, but I was afraid to do so 
before my room-mates, who were reading some 
miscellaneous books. At length my conscience 
got the mastery, and I rose up and went to my 
trunk. I had half raised it, when the thought 
occurred to me that it might look like over sanct- 
ity and Pharisaical, so I shut my trunk, and re- 
turned to the window. For twenty minutes I 
was miserably ill at ease; I felt I was doing 
wrong. I started a second time for my trunk, 
and had my hand upon the little Bible, when the 
fear of being laughed at conquered the better 
emotion, and I again dropped the top of the trunk. 
As I turned away from it, one of my room-mates 
who observed my irresolute movements, said 
laughingly— 

‘ |——-what’s the matter? 
less as a weather-cock!’ 

T replied by laughing in my turn; and then, 
conceiving the truth to be the best, frankly told 


You seem as rest- 


you’ ve broke the ice.’ 

The other then asked one of us to read aloud, 
and both sat quietly listening till the bell rang for 
church. 

That evening we three in the same room agreed 
to have a chapter read every night by one or the 


| other of us at nine o'clock, and we religiously ad- 


hered to our purpose. A few evenings afier this 
resolution, four or five of the boarders (for there 
were sixteen clerks boarding in the house) hap- 
pened to be in our room talking when the nine 
o’clock bell rang. One of my room-mates look- 
ing at me, opened the Bible. The others look- 
ed inquiringly. I then explained our custom. 

‘We'll all stay and listen,’ they said, almost 
unanimously. 

The result was, that without exception, every 
one of the sixteenclerks spent his Sabbath morn- 
ing in reading the Bible; and the moral effect 
upon our household was of the highest character. 
I relate this incident,’’ concluded the clergyman, 
‘*to show what influence one person, even a 
youth, may exert for evil or good. No man 
should ever be afraid todo his duty. A hundred 
hearts may throb to act right that only await a 
leader. I forgot to add that we were called the 
‘Bible clerks!’ All these youths are now use- 
ful and Christian men, and more than one is la- 
boring in the ministry.” [Banner of the Cross. 





ROMANISM. 


But we began by saying that perhaps the dif- 
ference between our view and that of Mr. New- 
man might be reduced to the question whether 
the empire and universal power of the Roman 
Church could be regarded as a token of divine 
origin, whether it be really the sign of a super- 
natural religion. We think that where God ex- 
ercises a distinct personal influence on human 
aff’irs, it cannot be on the side of a particular 
system of Truth, merely as such, but only with 
the banded efforts of holiness; yet putting this 
ground aside, has the kind of power exercised 
by the Roman Church the mark of a human or 
divine origin? Is government of this kind like 
the spiritual persuasion of God, offering without 
compelling, appealing without pressure, and even 
in rebuke and punishment leaving freedom,—or 
like the coarser machinery of human government, 
aiming at outward acts, and obtaining observance 
by concentrating all forces to the one point, and 
counting bat little whether the métives so held 
out be high or low, pure or selfish, so long as 
they lead to the desired end? The faculty of 
government belongs to men who, perceiving de- 
sirable purposes, are able to accomplish them 
through their power of moving others by persua- 
sion, by energy of resulve, by keen perception of 
character, by awakening the strongest motives 
and desires, by satisfying restless spirits, and 
bending all things to theirown will. It is essen- 
tially the faculty of using things and men as in- 
struments, of catching and kee - +z in view the 
adaptations of every thing or => at to the one 
purpose, and using them to wus out the one 
design. 

This was the power of ancier= -ome, and this 
has been the power of the Roman Church ; it is 
essentially the power of all governors, and is the 
function even of God, so far as His purposes are 
directed to produce events and influences on hu- 
man character, or, as we usually say, belong to 
his attribute of Providence. But there is a high- 
er attribute of God than his Providence ; where 
He works immediately on the human spirit, not 
using it as an instrument in His hands, but as it- 
self the final object of His purpose,—not as a 
passive but as an active Being,—He acts no 
longer in His attribute of Providential Governor, 
but by direct persuasion and appeal. The at- 
tempt to influence free beings is different in kind 
from that to mould them to an end. The one 
would make them free and self-governed, the 
other would make them tools to a foreign pur- 
pose. The one asks for a voluntary act, the 
other treats them as the medium for transmitting 
its own strength. Hence the human governor is 
usually the very worst person to educate others ; 
he is everywhere imprinting his own purposes, 
and stamping his own mind, and so crushes the 
self-development and ruins the originality and 
active vigor of those around him. Hence it is 
that we maintain that Mr. Newman’s token of di- 
vine authority for the Roman Church is the very 
token of a human and even of a national origin. 
God, while forming to us many ends, only solicits 
us to moral actions ; He never uses us as instru- 
ments so much as to crush our freedom; He 
never drives our reluctant wills to external pur- 
poses, but only teaches them their highest good. 

The Roman Church has had empire universal 
and absolute, but it has been at the expense of 
individual life and spiritual energy. ‘The very 
function of the church seems to be not analogous 
but supplementary to civil government : the latter 
must have definite external ends, and compass 
them by forcible means ; and if the former aspire 
to its physical power, she must have equally fix- 
ed and defined objects for her labor. Now reli- 
gion and virtue are not, and never can be, exter- 
nally fixed and defined, without sacrificing nearly 
all their worth; the same ontward action changes 
its moral aspect with every turn in the kaleido- 
scope of human circumstance, and the same re- 
ligion changes its outward expression with every 
variation of human character and thought. 
Hence in order to govern, a church must exter- 
nalize both morality and religion; and so it has 
been with Rome; with her, morals have partial- 
ly become casuistry (where all the reference to 
the inward moral state is necessarily lost, and the 
holiest laws seem to lose their authority, only 
because it is impossible to see their applicability 
till the special interior conditions of a mind are 
also known), and Religion partially becomes 
eeremony ; so that greater compelling power is 
gained only by the sacrifice of much spiritual 
Truth. The effort ot the church should be not 
to govern, but to educate men for self-govern- 
ment : to afford the sympathy, the example, the 
opportunity, for high and noble effort, and for 
pure and earnest worship, and to obtain service, 
not by force of a spiritual press-gang, but by 
kindling enthusiasm against a common foe. It 
ought not to sacrifice anything of individual res- 
ponsibility in men’s choice of the most fitting out- 
ward life, through the endeavor to enlarge its 
sphere of rule. Now all this seems to us that 
the Roman church has done, and while it has 
thereby acquired the very breath and intensity 
of power which has so subdued Mr. Newman's 
imagination and reason, it has done so by means 
that seem to mark its origin as human. It has 
tried to satisfy the illegitimate craving for some 
certain guide to Truth and Right, without the 
weary exercise of constant —_— deliberation. 
This was the very way to charm the practical in 








them both what was the matter. 


telleets of the West into allegiance ; acc’ 


to action, impatient of hesitation, and the refine- 
ments of selecting the true and the right from 
amongst many possibilities, fevered with sin and 
thirsting for rest, what offer could be more wel- 
come than a promise to relieve the soul of respon- 
sibility and grant it peace, under the promise of 
obedience? We believe that almost every mind 
is capable of the endurance and the exploits of 
the Catholic saints and martyrs, if the line of ac- 
tion to be taken is straight and definite as it was 
with them : once let us believe that a clear sharp 
line of conduet is spread out before us, noble and 
obligatory in its career, and glorious in its end, 
and scarcely any endurance or effort would be 
impossible. ‘The experience of history has every 
where proved that a high ambition conquers all 
difficulties, and surmounts all obstacles ; and the 
main difference between this secular ambition and 
true religious fervour has usually only been that 
the latter has had no visible and measurable re- 
sults to win it on, no sign of its power, no token 
of its progress, no trophy of its victory ; religious 
trust must often ‘sound along its dim and peril- 
ous way”’ amid cold hearts, and careless eyes, 
ignorant of results either without or within, with- 
out the admiration of witnesses, without the sym- 
pathy of friends, often without the consciousness 
of personal advances: now this has not been so 
in the Romish church ; guided in a definite line 
of devotion, her saints and martyrs have had none 
of the weary anxiety of men who steer themselves 
amid all the countless rocks and shoals of social 
life; their lives of external as well as internal 
sanctity have affurded some measure of their ef- 
forts, a3 well as a distinct object for their sins ; 
and the course of their lives being simple and 
uniform. with an authority to settle every difficul- 
ty, and a specific remedy for every sin, none of 
their power is spent as it must be in all Protes- 
tant churches, in the painful and patient exer- 
cise of responsibility and inquiry, in testing 
the reality of Obligation, and the evidence of 
Truth. Itis scarcely possible, we think, to over- 
estimate the degree of force and intensity that 
would be gained, were all our power at our dis- 
posal for the executive part of effort, and none re- 
served for decision and resolve; were, in fact, 
intended to be the mere media of higher purposes, 
and the mere recipients of a body of Truth poured 
into our ear. And this we believe to be one 
great secret of the astonishing intensity with 
which Rome has inspired her adherents; it is 
comparatively easy to give up heart and will to 
do another’s bidding, even to the sacrifice of en- 
joyment and of life ; but always to select for our- 
selves amidst all the intricate problems of social 
life, to weigh out our own difficulties, and act 
upon our own uncertain thoughts with energy 
and trust—this is the great difficulty of life, 
which an authoritative church does not answer, 
but throwsaside. It may be noted in confirmation 
of this view, that the greatest minds of the Catho- 
lic Church have never been original thinkers, nor 
usually even men of very refined, though often 

of very intense and constant moral sentiment, but 
always of iron wills, able to surmount any task 

that is set them, to accept and spread any truth 

they may receive. 

We have discussed this subject thus at length, 

because it is the constant plea put forth for the 

Charch of Rome in this powerful and brilliant 

volume: everywhere we are told that this church, 

and this alone, has the note of a prophet implied 

in supernatural power over every class of mind, 

and while the assertion of her extraordinary pow- 

er is one of startling truth, and likely to impress 

the imagination very vividly, it seems to us to 

lead to an exactly opposite inference, and, when 
closely examined, to show evidence of the old 

Roman massiveness and organisation, but none 
of the genial, elevating, and expanding influence 

of a divine Religion, The length of these re- 
marks would necessarily prevent extended ex- 
tracts, and we regret it the less, as we are anx~- 
10us that this volume—representing as it does the 
most intellectual and favorable view of the Ro- 
man Church—should be widely read amongst us, 
It will at least dissipate much of the gross igno- 
rance prevalent as to the real nature of their 
faith, and vindicate the intense sincerity with 
which the most startling points of it are held by 
the wisest of its adherents,—it will present in 
vivid coloring the beauty and poetry of their wor- 
ship, and give the most terrible insight to every 

reader into the sins and self-deceptious of hisown 
mind ; it may rouse the careless from the danger- 

ous sleep of sin, and perhaps produce a too un- 
healthy and fearful vigilance in minds already 

awakened ; but it cannot fail to rivet by its ge- 

nius, to inspire with its earnestness, and to teach 

both by its terrible errors, and the profound se- 

verity of its wisdom. 





SLAVERY IN THE TERRITORIES. 


The whole argument is set aside by a plain 
statement of the case as itis. The territories 
ofthe Union, till such time as they are erect- 


ngress as the Supreme legislative power of 
the Union. It is the duty of Congress to give 
to those territories such regulations as shall es- 
tablish order, peace, justice, and whatis the 
same thing, Linerty. It is the duty of Con- 
gress to make such regulations as shall secure 
to every human being, living, or hereafter to 
live, upon the soil of those territories, equal and 
exact justice—protection in the exercise and en- 
joyment of all inalienable human rights—legal 
security against all sorts of violence and oppres- 
sion—protection in his person, in his domestic 
relations and affections, in his industry and the 
use and enjoyment of its legitimate products, 
in the improvement of his owa mind by knowl- 
edge, in the education of his children for use- 
fulness and happiness, and in worshipping God 
according to his own conscience. It is just 
this, neither more nor less, which is demanded 
when we demand that slavery shall not be 
permitted to enter those territories. The de- 
mand is briefly this—that in those territories 
all men shall be equal before the law—equally 
under its control, equally under its protection. 

The great question whether Congress shall 
make such regulations, is not at all a question 
of philanthrophy. Itis simply a question of 
JUSTICE, 

We will make this plain by a parable. Two 
men, A. and B., are partnersin business ; and, 
with some occasional diversities of opinion and 
temper, they have gone along together, on the 
whole, quite comfortably and prosperously. At 
last, on some emergency in their affairs, A. 
saysto B., ‘“‘Here are two of our neighbors 
whose houses are largely supplied with silver 
plate. I know how we can break-into both of 
those houses to-night, and by getting possession 
of that silver we can very considerably augment 
our means of extending our business.’? B. re- 
plies, with disgust and indignation, that he can- 
not listen to such a proposal. ‘But remem- 
ber,”’ says A., “I hold that I have a perfect 
right to take possession of that property if only 
I can lay my hands upon it ; and if you do not 
give your consent and co-operation, 1 will dis- 
solve the partnership immediately, and will 
blow your brains out besides.’? ‘*Do as you 
please,”’ says B., ‘*] will never consent to such 
villany.”” At this juncture some wise man 
suggests a compromise. Let B. consent to 
help A. in robbing one of those two houses, 
and A. on his part will consent to let the other 
go unviolated. ‘‘No,” replies B., ‘I cannot 
consent to be a partner in so villanous @ tran- 
saction.”’ ‘‘Hush !’’ says the cool compro- 
miser, ‘‘do not be so excited ;—let us look at 
this matter as a question of philanthropy. You 
see that A. is determined to have his way; he 
is a very violent man, and ~— is no telling 
what he may not do if he 18 t warted. The 
plan which I propose is plainly nos evil than 
his, and of two evils you ought certainly to 
choose the least. Just think how much good 
you may do by saving one of those houses from 
being plundered. I do not regard it as a ques- 
tion of business or a question of personal gain but 
only as & question of PHILANTHROPY !” 


Jenner States, are under the government of 
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EASTER. 


‘Yo-mortow is the anniversary of our Saviour's 
resurrection. The cathedrals of the old world, 
which, during the present week, are darkened 
by cypress wreaths and sable hangings, will be 
decked with the insignia of gladness and the em- 
blems of victory. The orchestras, which are 
sending forth strains of lamentation, will peal 
with notes of joy and ecstasy. But of all the 
tites which will mark the day, none seems to 
us so beautifully appropriate as the Moravian 
Easter service. At sunrise, the whole congrega- 
tion assemble in the cemetery, and there unite ina 
solemn commemoration of those, who, during 
the preceding year, have fallen asleep in the Lord, 
offer thanksgivings for the happy dead, and over 
the graves of their kindred, with joyful strains of 
instrumental! music, lift in tull chorus their songs 
of praise to Christ, ‘‘ the resurrection and the 
lite.”’ 

Our readers may find a profitable theme for 
their Easter meditations and devotions, in con- 
sidering with us the degree of their indebtedness 
for the hope of immortality to Christ and his re- 
surrection. It isat the present time a not uncom- 
mon idea that immortality is a truth attainable by 
human reason without the aid of revelation. This 
js a proposition which we are by no means dispos- 
ed to deny, though there is no little plausibility in 
the reasoning of those who would trace this be- 
lief, where it has prevailed out of Christendom, 
to the tradition of a primeval revelation. How- 
ever this may be, it is certain that the doctrine 
of a future life has been believed and professed 
by many and various people, and classes of people, 
that had not the most distant connection with 
either Judaism er Christianity. But ia what 
form! Chiefly as the result of dim, circuitous, 
complicated processes of reasoning. In such cases, 
the loss of a single link in the chain of argument, 
is fatal to assured belief. Traths, which depend 
on processes of abstract reasoning in the first in- 
stince, fall back upen the same processes, when- 
ever they are called in question, opposed or in- 
tensely needed. The mind does not feel safe 
without reviewing the whole course of argument. 
Thus, if a belief in immertality grows up in this 
way, the believer, as often as he is peculiarly in 
need of consolation or support from it, will feel 
the necessity of verifving it anew, lest there may 
have been some essential errer in his premises, 
or some false step in his logic. And, if his 
mind be teo much disturbed or weakened for this 
argumentative review, his faith will suffer eclipse. 
The two individuals in classte antiquity, who are 
cited as having had the firmest faith in immortal- 
ity, represent respectively the two cases of a 
faith sustained by the renewal of elaborate argu- 
sent, anda fuith rendered powerless by the inea- 
pacity for argument. The first was the dying 
Socrates, who, according to his biographers, 
spent the last hours of his life in a metaphysical 
disquisition on immortality, so full of acuteness 
and subtlety, that no erdinary mind in the most 
healthy state could have followed him, and such 
as not oae masterthiaker in a thousand could 
have conducted under circumstances in the least 
disturbing or trying. The other case was that 
of Cicero, who, in his scholarly leisure, had con- 
vinced himself of immortality, but complained, 
whea plurged inte the deepest sorrow by the 
sudden death of his daughter, that he could lay 
hold en none of the arguments that had once 
seemed so conclusive, and that the belief of his 
more quiet and happy hours utterly forsook him 
in the time of need. 

The mode ia which Christ teaches immortality 
is free from these difficulties. He proves it, not 
as an abstract truth, but as an experimental fact, 
verified and manifested by actual example. He 
called back the dead, to show that they were still 
alive. He resumed his own late lifeless bedy, 
to show that he had still lived while his bedy lay 
in the tomb. These facts have come down to us 
in records, which have stood the assault of every 
form of skepticism, and only gained new fullness 
of evidence by being questioned and denied. The 
Christian, in his time of need, has no complex 
argument to review, but only a series of plain 
facts, which he can call to mind, if his mird re- 
tains the slenderest portion of its activity. Yet 
more, these facts are such as are peculiarly con- 
genial to his frame of mind at times, when he 
most needs the truth that they involve. They 
are facts that occurred under circumstances like 
his own. From the death-bed or the grave of 
his child or friend, he is directed to similar scenes 
at the gate of Nain and the tomb of Bethany. 
When his own dissolution his 
thoughts pass readily to the sepulchre where the 
Lord lay, and to the vision of angels proclaiming 
him alive from the dead. 


seems near, 


These scenes it re- 
quires no effort to summon before the inward eye, 
and every association with them is fraught with 
the hope of immortality. 
or fear, we have not to try over again the deep 
question, ‘* Can the dead live again *’’ but only to 
contemplate the historical answer to the question, 
‘* Have the dead lived again?”’ and, if they have, 


In our agony of sorrow 


we feel assured that they will. 

Again, admitting that immortality is capable 
of proof independently of revelation, how general 
could the belief of it ever become’ We have no 
proof that it has ever entered into the common 
practical faith of any Pagan nation, ancient or 
modern ,—that it has been diffused in a distinct 
and reliable form among those in the busy, the 
lowly, the unlettered walks of life. Have we 
reason to suppose that, in the Periclean or the 
Augustan age, there was any day-laborer in 
Athens, or any desolate widow in Rome, whose 
life was rendered happy, whose death was made 
serene by the hope of a resurrection! Such doc- 
trines were deemed the property, not even of intel- 
Jigent men and women in general, but of philoso- 
phers alone. On the other hand, through the 
‘* immortality brought to life,’? made manifest 
in the Gospel, the busy are put on the same level 
with the contemplative, the artisan with the phi- 
Josopher, the ignorant with the learned. Hardly 
a month passes, during which there does not 
die from the circle of our acquaintance, some one, 
who has no more doubt of a life to come than of 
the reality .of the life just closing, who sees hea- 
ven opened, who meets the last hour with an as- 
surance that could not be made stronger, who 
even longs to depart and be with Christ. For 
many of these, the most skilful reasoner would 
not know where to begin or how to manage an 
argument for immortality. They have not suffi- 
cient culture or acuteness of reasoning powers to 
follow the steps or acquiesce in the conclusions of 
a logical proof. But they can comprehend that 
whet bas been, can be and will be,—that one ac- 
tual and visible resurrection is a type and exam- 
ple of myriads of resurrections, actual, but invisi- 
ble to the outward eye. They can hear and be- 
lieve from the lips of him who rolled back the 
death-shadow for others and emerged from it him- 
self, “‘ Because I live, ye shall live also.” Every 
puch death-scene that we witness, deepens our 


own sense Of the unspeakable importance of this 
one office of our Saviour, the revealer of immor- 
tality, und explains to us more and more fully 
the perpetual stress which the Apostles laid on 
his resurrection as the crowning fact, the cardinal 
doctrine of the Gospel. We have seen so much 
comfort and joy in death derived from this fact, 
so many dying eyes kindled with hope and rap- 
ture by reference to our Saviour’s victory over 
the grave, that we cannot but regard, as among 
the worst enemies of their race, those, who, un- 
der the name and garb of religion, m4 the re- 
surrection of our Lord, and attempt to restore 
faith in immortality to the precarious foundation 
on which it rested before he left the tomb. So 
long as this corner stone of our belief remains, 
we can look with complacency on wide diversi- 
ties of creed, and can feel that this great central 
doctrine may make much error harmless. But 
if this be removed, Christianity is gone. ‘‘ They 
have taken away our Lord, and we know not 
where they have laid him.”’ 





“OUR HELP IS IN GOD.” 


This is the title of a discourse Dr. Gannett 
preached lately in his own pulpit, and now pub- 
lished, by request. After adverting to the pious 
habit of the Israelites, in looking devoutly to 
God as their great Help in political troubles, and 
asserting that it is as true now, on American 
soil, as it was centuries before the Christian Era 
in the land of the Prophets, that “‘ there can be 
no genuine patriousm without piety ;’’ the 
preacher proceeds to claim for the pulpit the 
right to be heard waile ‘‘it speaks for God and 
in his name,”’ “‘in a critical moment in the his- 
tory of our public affairs,’’ and *‘when the clam- 
ors of party threaten to drown the voice of reli- 
gion.” 

He uses the strong expression that ‘‘ God is 
virtually cast out from the halls of Congress, by 
the character of the proceedings which take 
place there ;""—commends Mr. Clay’s open re- 
cognition of his responsibility to Heaven, in his 
recent speech ; declares of the political press of 
the country that ‘‘ it would scarcely be an exag- 
geration to say that there is not a really inde- 
pendent journal in the United States,”’ ‘‘the con- 
ductors of. our public prints being either in the 
‘interest of a party, or, swayed by a regard to 
their own worldly interests.”’ 

Of our political parties he says that they are 
not ‘examples of fidelity to moral principle.” 
‘* A party in this country cannot live two years 
without degenerating into a mere machine for 
carrying out the doctrines of expediency and 
availability. The oldest and the youngest of our 
| parties, differ as they may on other points, agree 
in sharing this dishonor.” 

‘* The people,’’ Dr. Gannett says, “ are not 
fearing God, or trying tw glorify him; not lean- 
ing on his care, and looking to him for counsel ; 
but pursuing their gains or their pleasures with 
an inappeasable appetite, or plunging into politi- 
cal excitement with the eagerness of hounds for 
the chase ; and either carrying the calculations 
of private interest into their decisions on matters 
regarding the public warfare,or leaving tw others 
the choice of measures by which the liberty and 
character of the country wil] be affected, while 
they become the slaves of selfish enjoyment, or 
an equally selfish industry. ”’ 

Such is the dark picture of the course of our 


it isa more melancholy spectacle, and reveals a 
more alarming crisis, when they are expressly 
denied if not held up to contempt by men who 
ought to exert a salutary influence over the pop- 
ular mind. 

Towards the close of this excellent sermon, 
Dr. Gannett exhorts thus: ‘‘Concede something 
of opinion, something of preference, something 
even of your own judgment of abstract right, for 
the sake of the conjoint preservation of freedom, 
peace and order.’”” If we understand the mean- 
ing of the words we have put in italics, we are 
not sure but we should be obliged to differ from 
the preacher, on the ground that such a conces- 
sion would logically involve some of the very 
difficulties that he himself deplores. But with 
this proviso, we heartily commend the discourse 
as sound, lucid, eloquent and Christian. 





Curistian Composure. To engage earnest- 
ly in the great movements of the day, and at the 
same time to preserve the sweetness and sereni- 
ty of a Christian spirit, is what is required of us 
by our religion. So in our private walks. If 
we cannot advocate the cause of our Master with- 
out losing our self-control, silence is better than 
speech. By and by, when we are perfectly self- 
possessed, and feel that we can carry the calm- 
ness of our secret devotions intu ourconversation, 
and plead w#th our friends as tenderly as we have 
pleaded for them, then is the time to speak. 
But how much of religious meditation, how 
much wrestling with our own spirits, and how 
much of prayer is often needed before we can 
reach this state. The peace that rests on a truly 
Christian countenance, like the rainbow on the 
cloud, tells by its very brightness of the violence 
of the storm that has prepared the way for it. 
May a kind Father mercifully still the tempest 
of our conflicting emotions, and give to us the 
calmness that we need. When the strength of 
a holy purpose united with a perfect faith, has 
thoroughly overpowered all subordinate and op- 
posing influences within, there will be peace in 
the heart, and composure in the outward de- 
meaner. 





MR. WEBSTER’S SPEECH. 


Our attention has been called to an article in 
the Daily Advertiser of last week, which critici- 
ses and condemns the remarks made by us on 
Mr. Webster’s recent speech. The article is re- 
markable for its calmness, gravity and freedom 
from exaggeration and passion. Could the great 
subject of the times be always treated in this tem- 
per, mest honest men would speedily reach the 
true merits of the question and come to wise and 
just conclusions. We speak of this, because we 
think the temper in which the subject is discuss- 
ed is not less important than the special opinions 
which may be maintained. 

We will add too, that Mr. Webster's speech is 
in this respect a model for Congressional debates. 
Whether we adopt a!l his views or not, his 


| speech as a whole has the great and rare merit of 


being, notwithstanding the excitements surging 
around him, calm, judicial and senatorial in its 
tone and language. In manner and tone, as well 
as in the supassing ability with which his views 
are presented, it is one of the most remarkable 
speeches in the annals of Parliamentary elo- 
quence. Those who are not convinced by his rea- 
sonings, must acknowledge and respect the 





public affairs, with some slight and occasional 
qualifications, that the preacher feels compelled | 
to present. And if we sometimes doubt whether | 
the condemnation is not too sweeping, we are | 
yet forced to acknowledge that there is justice | 
enough in the description, to depress the hopes | 
of the patriot and to make the heart of the Chris- | 
tian sad. 

But Dr. Gannett proceeds te inquire what 
God requires of us, that he may afford us the | 
The answer is five-fold. 1. He | 
requires us to rise to more just and solemn views | 
than are suggested by a regard te economical | 
results,—the value of slave labor, or the profits | 
of free industry,—pounds of cotton, or yards of | 
| calico,—the gains of the South or the gains of 
the North. 
| passion and prejudice, sectional antipathies and | 
jsubserviency to party associations. 3. We) 
| should avoid the imputation of unworthy sactives | 
|to those who differ from us in opinion. God will 
| not help to extricate our country from peril, so 


help we ne. 





2. We should free eur minds from } 


| long as we refuse to do justice to one another. | 
\4. We are to reverence as dear to God three | 
jthings, freedom, peace and order,—the three-| 
fold gift of Heaven to this union. These three | 


belong together. Concede semething for the | 


5. We must | 
| pray to God,—pray to him te preserve the land 


| sake of their conjoint preservation. 


|from error and sin,—to enlighten the minds and | 
| purify the hearts of public men. ‘* Never was 
|there a time when prayer was more needed than | 
|now. Few of uscan act; many of us do not 
| know how to act, but we can all pray. 
creatures of God, sharing a common dependence | 


We are 
‘and a common responsibleness.”’ | 
| Our attention has been specially directed to| 
| this discourse by certain criticisms upon it in the | 
isecular newspapers. Some of these are obvious- | 
‘ly annoyed by Dr. Gannett’s severe strictures | 
jon the servility of the press; with some little | 
lreason, as it seems to us. Would not the can- 

|did author,—to whom we are accustomed to look 

for instruction,—teach us that it is in bad taste 

|for one lawful profession to pass sweeping cen- 

‘sure upon another? Is it not demoralizing to 
|assign the worst motives for bad conduct? In the 
'general reproach, many right-minded persons | 
will feel injured. Not infrequently, as in this 
case, it happens that the charge is retorted upon 
ithe party that makes it. But must not our jour- 
nalists admit that there really is urgent need of 
refurm in the temper and tone of our periodicals ? 
For our own part, in matters like this, we esteem 
it a great attainment not to be too sensitive. 
There is an evil undoubtedly to be remedied ; 
and stout men should not complain if it is repro- 
bated in forcible language. 

But we are more seriously pained to observe a 
disposition to ridicule the preacher’s doctrine, 
that citizens and rulers may hope to be guided 
out of political difficulties by prayer. This indi- 
cates too plainly the worst danger before us. It 
shows an irreligious, ungodly tendency more 
pregnant with mischief than any of the civil dis- 
turbances that threaten the state. When we 
cease to feel our dependence on God, we have 
no right to prosper. When few of our legisla- 
tore are found to be devout men, tire Union is 
indeed no longer safe. Not that prayer should 
be made a substitute for a profound study of the 
constitution and the laws, nor supposed to be the 
only qualification for statesmanship ; but we do 
not hesitate to say, that if our national council 
were filled with men of sincere piety, it would 
be found that the tangled and perplexing ques- 
tions which now embarrass the government and 
agitate the people, would be brought to a peace- 
ful solution. A right heart helps mightily to a 
clear mind, and it is as true now as it ever was, 
that ‘the fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom.” Itisastate of things quite bad enough, 








when these truths are practically disowned. But 


weight and gravity and the unsectional, Ameri- 
can character of what he says. Nor is our res- 
pect for his wisdom, nor our gratitude for his 
great services during a long public career in the 


| least affected by finding ourselves sometimes dis- 


senting from his views. When, however, Mr. 
Webster presents the reasons and the facts on 
which his conclusions rest, he appeals to our 


| judgment ; and we conceive that we pay that 


respect to him which is alone of any worth, not 
merely in giving to his opinions a consideration 
which we give to those of no other statesman, 
but also in stating asclearly as we can the points 
where his reasonings fail to convince us. 

The correspondent of the Advertiser does not 
appreciate the amount of dissent from Mr. Web- 
ster’s views. He speaks of it as confined to ‘‘a 
few religious people ’’ and to ‘‘ two Unitarian 
newspapers.” But in truth, the views which 
we have expressed are inharmony with those 
which have found utterance, and generally a more 
unqualified utterance, through nearly the whole 
religious press of the North, as is shown in an 
article in another column. 

The religious newspapers are numerous, many 
of them have an immense circulation, and they 
are conducted in most cases hy men who have 
the confidence of the denominations with which 
they are severally connected. What is more, 
their editors belong almost invariably to the con- 
servative class, they have few party relations or 
biases, and from all their mental habits are like- 
ly to be among those most loyal to the law. 

It may be assumed that no publications better 
represent the general sentiment of the sober mind- 
ed and stable portion of the North. When any 
course of legislation comes in conflict with the 
settled convictions of this class, we think it pre- 
sents a case not to be lightly put aside, but one 
which should suggest the idea either that the 
course of legislation is wrong, or if right, that 
the grounds of it are not yet made sufficiently 
evident. 

Except in his remarks on the efforts to abolish 
the slave trade and slavery and in the conclusions 
to which he finally comes, we should not materi- 
ally dissent from the views so forcibly set forth 
by the correspondent of the Advertiser. In what 
it says of the duty and position of a legislator, it 
expresses the views which we habitually main- 
tain. We would not have Mr. Webster any 
more sectional or un-American than he is. We 
remember that he is a Senator in the Senate of 
the United States, and we wish him to be faith- 
ful to the Constitution which he has sworn to 
support. We certainly shall not argue a ques- 
tion of Constitutional law with him, but though 
we perceive that his views on thissubject are dis- 
puted, we are willing so far as our present pur- 
pose is concerned, to assume that they are cor- 
rect. But granting all this, the correspondent 
of the Advertiser does not meet the difficulty. 
We have already, in a former paper, described 
the general impression produced by his speech. 
We will now confine ourselves to a particular 
point. 

In this perilous crisis of the times, Mr. Web- 
ster was looked to by the whole country as the 
man more competent than any other to be the 
great Pacificator. In order to be such, he had 
the difficult, and perhaps impossible, task before 
him of proposing some plan which should meet, 
not all the wishes of either South or North, but 
which should secure tothe South whatever rights 
it can justly claim under the Constitution, and 
which at the same time should not oblige the 
North to do or leave undone what would make it 
practically guilty of violating a higher Constitu- 
tion than that of the United States. This may 
be a task beyond the power of any one. If it be | 
a practicable thing, we have believed Mr. Web- 
ster the man most competent to suggest a plan | 
which might reconcile these jarring elements, i 


political, social, legal and moral. Has he done 
itt There ar¢many who think that he has not. 

We will refer but to two points. As one of 
the means of settling this question, he proposes 
the enactmentof more stringent laws to secure 
the restoration pf fugitive slaves. Now without 
examining the argument by which he would show 
that such laws would be Constitutional, but as- 
suming that atany rate the specific law which he 
had in view is not required by the Constitution, 
for our present purpose it is a sufficient objection 
to the measure, that it will not help, but rather 
hinder, the very end he has in view. If such a 
law is passed, it cannot, as most Northern men 
believe, be enforced. Before a year has gone 
by, the South will perceive that the law is nuga- 
tory, and thatso far as it has relied upon it, it has 
be2n deluded. It will discover that those South- 
era men who thought a lew might be framed which 
could be carried into execution, did not appreciate 
the strength of public opinion against it. Whether 
justly so or not, the South will regard itself as 
having been, no matter how unintentionally, de- 
luded under the forms of law—a thing not likely 
to promote aspirit of peace and union. On the 
other hand, serious attempt to enforce such a 
law atthe North would keep the whole land 
from Maine t.the Mississippi in ceaseless agita- 
tion. Instead of allaying excitement it would 
lead to a demand for what would be, under the 
circumstances, a perilous experiment,—a change 
in the Constitgtion itself. When that question 
is forced on ws.as the only alternative by which 
to escape from slave-taking and slave-surrender- 
ing, the North will be nearer disunion than the 
South. We can hardly conceive a measure bet- 
ter fitted io kindle into a flame the jealous and 
hostile passions both of the South and North. 

In regard to the New Territories, we want 
evidence tuat the facts on which Mr. Webster’s 
plan is founded, are as he judges them to be. 
We are accustomed to place reliance on his opin- 
ions and on his means of information, but in this 
case, we see no sufficient proof that slavery is 
excluded from New Mexico by a Jaw of nature. 
On the contrary we believe what Southern men 
declare, that the only thing which has or will 
shut slavery from this region, is the insecurity of 
slave property arising from the agitation of the 
question of slavery, the fear of the Mexican law, 
or of the Wilmot Proviso. A plan which leaves 
this territory open to the advance of slavery, 
leaves open an avenue through which will enter 
in every form of strife and agitation. 

Admitting then, as we do, that the view taken 
by the correspondent of the Advertiser respect- 
ing Mr. Webster’s position as a Senator is a just 
one,—that as a Senator he must legislate under 
and within the Constitution and not beyond 1t,— 
and without raising any other questions, the fun- 
damental difficulty remains, that his plan, as a 
plan for the reconciliation of the conflicting rights, 
interests and convictions of the South and North, 
is not suited to accomplish its purpose. It 
seems to us that it is a plan which will minister 
to the irritation of the North and utterly disap- 
point the South. 

We shall not, however, pursue this discussion. 
Though unable to acquiesce in the line of policy 
which Mr. Webster would adopt, we believe that 
the simple statement, in a form so calm, dispas- 
sionate and statesmanlike, of a plan for the 
settlement of the great questions of the day, isa 
matter of great moment to the country. If it be 
not itself the plan which the exigency demands, 
it will do much towards preparing the way for 
and suggestipg the true one. We have confi- 
dence in the integrity of our publicmen. We are 
not disturbed that thereare among them so many 
conflicting ions. On the contrary, if their 
discussions are conducted in the calm and concili- 
atory tone of Mr. Webster's speech, we believe 
that it is through their differences and the con- 
tinued discussion of them, that we are finally to 
reach a true conclusion. 

We must, in conclusion, add one word more, 
to express our unqualified reprobation of the 
spirit in which Mr. Webster’s speech has in some 
cases been received by those who object to his 
views. This habit of charging base motives upon 
a}] eccasions on those who differ from us, is un- 
speakably bad and pernicious,—only less bad than 
being governed by the motives one’s self. In the 
case of one like Mr. Webster, whose great and 
undeniable services to the country could never be 
repaid even by its highest honors, and whose 
course through such varying circumstances has 
been so signally consistent, to heap slanderous 
charges on him because, as it becomes him as a 
legislator to do, he abides by the Constitution, or 
because the plan which approves itself to him as 
the best, is not equally satisfactory to all, is some- 
thing which the warmest opponent will, in his 
sober second thoughts, regret. The great men 
of a community are its best treasures. We have 
acommon interest in guarding their characters 
from injustice. Let us dissent from and oppose 
their opinions so far as we find reason for do- 
ing so, but out of respect for ourselves, if on 
no better grounds, let us hesitate before we 
usurp the attribute of Omniscience, and attribute 
unworthy motives to those who ir difficult po- 
sitions fail of doing what we wish to be done. 





LEGISLATION ON SLAVERY. 


COMMENTS OF THE PRESS AND SPEECHES IN CONGRESS. 


Weare told in an exchange paper, and we quote 
it as a specimen of a not uncommon way of think- 
ing in regard to those who think that the Constitu- 
ton contains requisitions which are immoral, that, 
‘* their only resource as moral men is to deport 
themselves to some other country, where there 
is no extradition of slaves under the law.”” On 
the contrazy, we think it their business to stay 
where they are,and to do what they can to bring 
the immoral law, if any such unhappily exists, 
into harmony with the laws of justice. The 
Constitution itself is not a law of nature. Man 
made it and man may alter it. ‘* But suppose it 
cannot be altered? Whatshall one in the mean- 
time dot’? We answer, that in all cases where 
obedience is not a direct and palpable violation of 
the law of God, it is to be obeyed. So essential 
are permanent laws, and they express the judg- 
ment of so many wise men, that the presumption 
should always be in their favor, that they are 
just and righteous. The burden of proof is on 
him who violates the law, to show that its re- 
quirements in that case are violations of a still 
higher law, and even then, he must be willing to 
encounter any penalties annexed to the disregard 
of the law, so Jong as it is unrepealed. No one 
can think more of the sanctity of law than we. 
We have no idea of rushing into anarchy as the 
first step towards improvement. 

But we suppose that there is a law of more 
binding obligation than any one which Congress 
can enact or a State accept. It is possible for 
two laws, having a different origin, to come into 
such conflict, that obedience to one will be the 
violation of the other. In such a case, what is 
one to do! The paper from which we have 
quoted above, would consider the law of the land 
binding and unchangeable, and forever to be obey- 





ed without question. We answer, that the good 


citizen will do all he can to improve the law, and 
in the meantime, if pushed without remedy into 
this dilemma, will show that respect for right- 
eous human laws which will at least preclude 
him from taking any active part in carrying into 
execution those which are obviously unrighteous. 
We trust that this will never be more than a 
theoretical question—that no law will ever be 
passed which can subject the citizen to the mel- 
ancholy alternative of disobeying it, or of disobey- 
ing the higher law of justice and humanity. 
What ought to be done in such a case, we will 
not here say, intending, as we do, to state here- 
after our views on this subject by itself. But 
whatever we might think right to do, we cannot 
but remember that our laws already recognise 
the sanctity and supremacy of the moral law, in 
the various exemptions granted to Quakers and 
others, on grounds of conscience. And in the 
honors paid to the heroes and martyrs of the 
past, the world acknowledges, in no doubtful 
terms, that there may possibly be no more right- 
eous work than disobedience to an unrighteous 
law. 


May not human Jaws, as a matter of fact, be 
repealed in more than one way? Are they not 
sometimes repealed by the improving conscience 
and growing intelligence of the age’ Suppose 
that some forgotten Statute were unearthed from 
among the lawsof this Commonwealth, requiring 
that Witches and Quakers should be hung or 
burned. Would respect for law require us to ex- 
ecute all who come within the original meaning 
of the Statute? The idea is simply absurd. It 
is not in this way that the law is honored, by 
sacrificing to it common sense and common jus- 
tice. All men would say, that, without any ex- 
press vote, the law had been repealed by the 
growing light and intelligence of mankind, and 
though on the Statute Book, was obsolete and 
dead. ‘There are some things which must be 
taken for granted in this world, and one is, that 
an obviously unjust law was not such in the in- 
tention of its framers; that it would not have been 
in the Statute Book if its framers had perceived 
its injustice; and that (governing ourselves rather 
by the intention than the letter of their enact- 
ments,) the treating of such a Jaw as if it were 
obselete, is a very different thing from the viola- 


This is the way, that, under a growing civiliza- 
tion, society, in many cases, gets rid of bad laws. 
They are first disused, then almost forgotten by 
the mass of men, and finally repealed. 

Let no one understand what we have said 
as implying the want of a just appreciation of the 
importance of loyalty to the laws of the land. It 
is because this is so essential, and because noth- 
ing but the saddest and direst necessity could lead 
us to disobey them, that we demand of our legis- 
Jators to respect the moral convictions of the peo- 
ple. We want no trifling here, no logic used to 
tame and deaden the conscience down to a sub- 
serviency to bad laws; but we want the laws 
raised to that level at which just men can obey 
them, and not sacrifice their sense of right. 


We do not propose to comment on all the 
speeches that have been and will be made in 
Congress on the subject of slavery. But there 
are certain general criticisms, which, in reading 
them, have been suggested to our minds. In 
many of them, one great difficulty,—so it has 
| appeared to us,—has been their partisan char- 
acter. They have been Northern, or Southern, 
|and not American. There is need of judicial 
| Speeches, pot those of an advocate — speeches, 
| too, which remember neither the 18,000,000 
| whites alone, nor the 3,000,000 blacks alone, 
jbut all, and which propose righteous mea- 
sures which look to the welfare of all. A 
partisan philanthropic speech which ignores 
| the true points of difficulty, and which is made 
| for Northern reading, is scarcely Jess out of 
place than a pro-Slavery speech made for South- 
ern reading. 





We think that some confusion of ideas, both 
, on the part of those who have spoken in Con- 
| gress, and in the judgments of those who read the 
speeches, has been occasioned by neglecting a 
very obvious consideration. Slavery may be 
viewed under two different aspects ;—first, in re- 
lation to the law of the land ; and, secondly, in 
relation to the moral Jaw on which the law of 
the land must itself rest, if it is to have any solid 
foundation. In order that the subject, as a prac- 
tical one, may be properly discussed, it must be 
We object to the 
line of argument adopted by many members of 
Congress, because they treat what is even more 
a moral than a legal question, as if it were pure- 
ly and exclusively a legal one. It may do for 
second-rate demagogues to adopt the convenient 
and very intelligible moral system, which says 
that religion and morals have nothing to do with 
politics ; but any man who holds a place in Con 

gress, must know how necessary it is for all wise 
legislation and true statesmanship to take intoac- 
count the moral convictions of a people. And 
when legislating respecting institutions which 
stand related vitally to the conscience of every 
man in the country, their moral bearings are first 
of all to be considered. Not that we would have 
Members of Congress go beyond the Constitution. 
Scarcely a worse evil could befal the land than to 
have the passion of the hour usurp the plave of 
that instrument. But under the Constitution, 
tuere is great choice as to the course of legisla- 
tion, and while one course may defy, another 
course may respect, the moral convictions of the 
people. We think that the deficiency felt in the 
case of many speeches is just here, that they 
treat Slavery as if the moral feeling and judg- 
ment of the country were hardly to be seriously 
taken into account in determining what line of 
policy under the Constitution should be adopted. 
Such speeches do not cover the whole ground, 
and therefore do not meet the demands of the 
occasion. 


viewed in relation to both. 


At any rate, for a Northern man, when dis- 
cussing the subject of slavery, to forget the slaves; 
in treating of human rights, to remember only 
the rights of the slave’s master; to treat a mix- 
ed question of law and morals, as if it were sole- 
ly a question of law ; to maintain a Constitu- 
tion framed for the defence and maintenance of 
human liberty, and to interpret its provisions, as 
if its first object had been to create and promote 
human slavery ; to be eloquent in defence of 
what is done to hold men in bondage, and se- 
vere and critical on what is done to protect men 
trom bondage, is to be wanting to the exigen- 
cies ofthe time, and the demands of his po- 
sition, whether as a representative of the North, 
or a wise legislator forthe country as a whole. 


As we have already said, we object to many 
speeches by Northern men, because they have 
been partisan and not national. A_ sectional 
speech even in defence of liberty does not an- 
swer for this emergency. But those speeches 
which in general tone and spirit are partisan on 
the side of Slavery, and which are fitted tv make 
men acquiesce more patiently and willingly in 
its permanence and possible extension, are not 
speeches to be made by Northern men. They 
do not give utterance either to the mind or con- 





tion of an obviously and confessedly just law. | 


science of the North. Ifthought by the South 
to do so, they will ultimately prove as unjust 
to Southern confidence, as they are to North- 
ern convictions. 





RESTORATION OF FUGITIVE SLAVES. 


DANGER IN PRESSING THIS MATTER.—THE SEN- 
TIMENT OF THE RELIGIOUS PRESS. 


We have received from “‘ a sexagenarian sub- 
seriber”’ a communication commenting severely 
on our article in regard to the proposed law for 
the giving up of fugitive slaves. All parties to 
this controversy should remember that the mat- 
ter under discussion is not a provision in the 
Constitution, nor a law under the Constitution, 
but simply a resolution offered in the United 
States Senate and advocated by Mr. Webster. 
While this discussion is still pending in Con- 
gress, we certainly can, without treason against 
the Constitution, suggest as a reason against 
the passage of the law, that it must come 
directly into collision with the deepest moral con- 
victions of a great portion of the people in the 
free States, and require of them a service which 
they cannot pay withdut violating their feelings 
alike of justice and humanity. The Constitution 
can hardly expect Senators to pass Jaws which 
they know must prove inoperative. But without 
pressing this point farther or insisting upon an 


not be bound by any human compact to do that 
which, were it done to our children, would make 
life of no worth to us.”’ 


Even the New York Observer, though sustain- 
ing Mc. Webster’s views, because required by 
the Constitution, is obliged to admit the strong 
feeling that exists here on the subject, and says: 


‘* We believe it would be difficult to find a res- 
pectable man atthe North whose feelings would 
not revolt at the thought of aiding in the capture 
of a fugitive slave. 

‘* Northern men who warmly love their Chris- 
tian brethren at the South, and hold them in the 
highest respect, feel as strongly on this matter, 
we believe, as any men in our community, 
They have a deep sense of degradation in con- 
nection with this provision in our constitution. 
They regard it as humiliating to be under obliga- 
tion to seize and deliver up men who have escap- 
ed from bondage.”’ 


The N. Y. Independent, which is in many 
respects the ablest religious paper in the country, 
comes out on this subject as follows : — 


“« When such men as Henry Clay, Lewis Cass, 
and Daniel Webstsr, stand up without a blush to 
declare that Northern citizens are bound to pro- 
vide for catching and restoring fugitive slaves, 
they separate themselves from the sympathy of 
nine out of every ten true men in the North and 
West. Does Mr. Webster believe that he is the 
Exponent of Massachusetts, or of New England, 
in this monstrousinhumanity' Pass enactments 
enough to fill all the archives of the Senate, and 
your slave-catcher shall not budge an inch faster 








argument which, as the writer in the Daily Ad- 
vertiser shows, lies open to great and weighty 
objections, we would here offer some general 
considerations which seem to us of momentous | 
importance at a time like this. 

Our government rests upon two things for sup- 
port, an intelligent moral sentiment and a rev- 
erence for law. Whatever weakens either of 
these, impairs the security of society, and so far 
endangers our national existence. Any law 
which violates the conscientious, moral convic- 
tions of large classes in the community, tends on 
the one hand to vitiate the morals of the people, 
and on the other hand, by rousing the moral sen- 
timent against the law, to bring the government 
into disrepute. These are considerations of the 
gravest possible character, which no wise states- 
man, whether in or out of the Senate, is at liber- 
ty to overlook. It is not because we desire a rev- 
lolution, but because we dread and shrink from 





|the possibility of such a thing, that we deprecate 
an act of legislation, which, stirring up against 
it the moral sentiment of thousands and hundreds 
of thousands, must lessen the respect for law in 
large classes of intelligent and conscientious men, 
who are usually above all others upholders of 
the law, and who shudder at the thought of find- 
ing themselves even passively on the side of those 
who resist it. 
of their moral convictions and the strength of 
their reverence for the law will be their repug- 
nance at being called upon to carry out what they 
consider an unrighteous law. A wise govern- 
ment will hazard almost any experiment sooner 
than such a course of legislation as will oblige 
large bodies of men like these to choose whether 
they shall obey the Jaw of the land, or what they 
believe to be the law of God. Nothing but the 
| most overpowering necessity will justify a gov- 
ernment in subjecting its citizens to such a trial. 

It is possible that we, as moral teachers, may 
exaggerate in this particular case the importance 
of consulting the sense of justice and l.umanity 
among our people ; and it is quite as possible that 
these accustomed to act upon the community 
mainly through the laws, may exaggerate the im- 
portance of a specific mode of legislation, ani 
overlook the weight of moral feeling which they 
are thus arraying against the government. In 
regard to Mr. Mason's resolution for the restora- 
tion of fugitive slaves, if our word might reach 
any one of our national legislators, we would en- 
treat them to consider well the deep-seated reli- 
gious convictions of the Free States in regard to 
Slavery, and the effect which it must have on 
our citizens to compel them to lend any thing 
more than a distant and passive support to an in- 


would most earnestly ask, that our lawyers and 
statesmen should beware lest in their anxiety to) 
establish the paramount authority of law, they | 
; should confound all moral distinctions and under- 
mine the principles of moral and religious recti- 
| tude which alone in a free government like ours 
can give permanent authority to the law. 

In order to afford some idea of the state of feel- 





The Watchman and Reflector, the leading | 
Baptist paper in New England, says :— 


‘‘ Mr. Webster has also poured oil on the | 
troubled waters, though in so doing he has com- | 
promised his position at the North, which can | 


ternative of disunion before it.’’ 


The Congregationalist, a very able and con- 
servative paper, says of Mr. Mann's speech :— 


‘*There is in it nothing of that time serving pol- 
icy, that blinking of great moral questions to sub- 
serve a present end, that too obvious truckling 
to Southern prejudices and Southern interests, | 
which strike us so painfully in the recent speech | 
of another and still more distinguished son of 
Massachusetts. We rejoice that we have at 
least one representative in Congress who has not 
yet learned to bow the knee before the Moloch 
of Southern idolatry.” 


The Puritan Recorder, a paper seldom carried 
away by any violent philanthropical impulse, 
cannot sanction Mr. Webster's remarks on the 
delivery of fugitive slaves. The Christian Mir- 
ror, equally remarkable for its candor and its 
calmness in such matters, in commenting on Mr. 
Webster’s speech, says :— 


‘We hold it to be a fixed fact, that men in the 
free Siates will not suffer themselves to be em- 
ployed in slave-catching, come the demand 
whence itmay. They feel themselves prohibited 
by a law which no mortal can set aside with 
impunity.” 


Zion’s Herald, the organ of the great Metho- 
dist denomination in New England, says in 
regard to the law for the delivery of fugitive 
slaves :— 


“If Mr Webster’s influence in Congress should 
lead to new federal laws, as he intimates, im- 
posing upon the North this ignominicus iniquity, 
the curses of all his Northern fellow-citizens will 
follow bim through life, and the curses of their 
children fall upon his grave. We consider his 
position on this subject the most extraordinary in 
the whole history of Northern statesmanship. 
Every true American feeling and every moral 
sentiment of the North must revolt at it.”’ 


The NewYork Evangelist, a paper remarka- 
bly moderate and conservative in its tone, with a 
|larger subscription list, we suppose, than any 
|other religious paper in the United States, ex- 
‘cept the N. Y. Observer, says :— 


“* They tell us it is not * neighborly,’ not to 
become slave-catchers. We reply by asking— 
Who is our neighbor? Is our neighbor anything 
short of man—immortal man—created in the im- 
age of God! It is because humanity must be, 
and is, included in the term “ neighbor,”’ that 
‘we cannot do it. The conscience—it is not fan- 
aticism, it is not weakness—it is the enlightened, 
Bible-instructed conscience of all the North that 
says, we cannot doit. No human power can 





Just in proportion to the strength | 


stitution which they abhor. One thing more we | 


{ 


ing in the different religious bodies, we give be- | 


or farther than he now does in the North. Every 
| village will spurn him; every yeoman along the 
' valleys will run the slave and trip the shameless 
hunter., Bread and shelter, protection and direc- 
tion will be the slave's portion north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line, with more certainty and effect 
every year thatelapses, until the day of Emanci- 
pation. It will be so, not from any special liking 
to the blacks, for they are not favorites; not 
from any hostility to the South, for on every 
other question than slavery, the South will find 
no truer friends than in the North. It will be 
80, because since the world began the sympathies 
of common men have been with the weak and 
oppressed. In that sympathy they have con- 
formed to a fundamental law of humanity which 
lies deeper in the consciousness of honest men, 
than any national compact can ever go. Man 
cannot plant parchments as deep as God plants 
principles.” 








We might multiply our quotations to almost 
any extent. Every one of these papers, in its 
political views and sympathies, belongs to the 
| conservatives, and Jends all its influence, except 

in the most extreme cases, to sustain, support, 
_and carry out the Jaws of the land. We have 
| never befure, on any great and agitating subject, 


| found such unanimity of opinion running through 
| the religious press. This unanimity is the more 
significant and remarkable, inasmuch as it places 


| these papers, towards the law, in an attitude 
which does violence to all their former habits of 
| thought and feeling, and obliges them in this res- 
| pect to hold a position which they cannot occupy 
without pain and regret. 
| 


SMALL UNITARIAN SOCIETIES IN 
THE WEST. 


We have at the West only a few scattered so- 
cieties. The congregations are small, and we 
are in dangex of undervaluing their impor‘ance. 
In the centre of a large and thinly inhabited dis- 
trict, for example, is a society with an intelligent 
and most devoted minister. His congregation 
seldom numbeus more than fifty or sixty. It 
| Seems a small fiefd for labor, and hardly worthy 
| of our attention. Bat for forty miles round, are 
|New England families, sympathising in their re- 
| ligious views with us, \but finding litle sympathy 
(in the religious institutions u../ teachers near 
|them. They have no means of p.7%¢?7™98 UF 

religious writings ; in many cases baptism w» “* 
fused to their children, they are not admitted to 
_the communion table, and are looked upon as un- 
| believers. They feel isulated—cut off from re- 
ligious fellowship. In sickness, in bereavement, 
vat the approach of death, there is no religious 
counsellor to whom they can look for comfort 
| and support. But, twenty miles off, is establish- 
| ed a society of their faith. There is a devoted 
pastor whom they may call upon in their sorrows, 





| and whom they may visit in their perplexities. 


In all these little settlements, for a distance of 


| forty miles, he makes occasional excursions, 


holds religious meetings in school-houses and pri- 
vate dwellings, partakes of their hospitality, re- 
| freshes them with religious intelligence, furnish- 
| es them with tracts and other religious books, not 
| only for their own use, but to distribute among 
| their neighbors. 


| 


low short extracts from different religious pa-| 
pers. We give them not as our own views, but 
as arecord of the views and feelings of others. | 


Such a visit is a green place in 
They feel a personal interest in his 
They go there perhaps on a communion 


| the desert. 
| church. 


| Sunday,—meet other religious friends, —provide 


themselves with new books, and go home with 
new cheerfulness and a stronger faith. In this 
way a minister whose congregation seldom num- 
bers more than fifty or sixty, may be the means 


never sanction any concession, even with the al- of carrying religious strength and comfort into 


hundreds of families. Shall we not be ready to 
contribute something for the support of such 2 
ministry ? 





Tue Triat or Pror. Wesster. Under 
this singular heading, the Christian Times re- 
marks as follows : 

“The doctrine has been strenuously insisted 
on in this vicinity, for the last thirty years, that 
the cultivation of the intellect, of the social af- 
fections and the manners, is all which the Bi- 
ble demands for admission into heaven. Of 
course, the re/igion of the class to which we re- 
fer, has come to consist of intelligence, amiabili- 
ty, refinement of manners, and unblemished 
morality. There are multiudes among us, who 
sympathize with Professor Webster in his the- 
ological views, who have no idea that anything 
beyond these is a prerequisite to salvation. But 
what can they say now 2” 

What does the Times mean by these remarks? 
Where in this vicinity has ‘‘the doctrine been 
strenuously insisted upon for the last thirty 
years, that the cultivation of the intellect, of 
the social affections and the manners, is all 
which the Bible demands for admission into 
heaven!” We never have heard any such doc- 
trine insisted upon orin any way countenanced 
by any class of men. We do not know ‘what 
they can say now,”’ for we know of no such 
men. But we do know that they ‘“twho bear 
false witness against their neighbors’’ are not 
fit subjects for the kingdom of heaven, however 
destitute “they may appear to be of amiability 
and refinement of manners. Our brethren do 
themselves great injustice in many ways by an 
article like this. 





SecrarianisM. We are heartily sick of 
sectarianism, and almost equally sick of anti- 
sectarianism. The difference between the two 
—is only the difference between striking and 
striking back. Let us go on in our work, 40 
ing all that we can for the advancement of re 
ligious truth and religious principle, recognis- 
ing as little as possible the sects into which the 
Christian world is cut up. 





I> Passengers in ship Havre, sailed on the 
20th inst, from New York to Havre : Mrs. N. 
G. Carnes, two daughters and son, of New 








alter this determination. Our consciences can- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tnx Convict Sur: by Colin Arrott Browning, M. D. 
Republished Lindsay & Blackiston, Phi.adelphia. 
Boston : Crosby & Nichols. 


This book is ill written, overloaded with Calvin- 
ism, prolix almost beyond precedent, and ye often 
negligent of the very details with which it most 
concerns the reader to be acquainted. But it is a 
most note-worthy record—full of the deepest inter- 
est to all who have, and profitable for mmstruction 
in righteousness to all who have not, faith in the 
power of the Gospel over the depraved and aban- 
doned, It describes a voyage from England tothe 
penal settlement of Tasmania, during which, of 
264 convicts, no less than 114 became, (in the 
judgment of the author, who was their official su- 
perintendent,) sincere Christians, and the hold of 
the ship, fitted up as their temporary prison, was 
turned into “a little heaven below.” 


We have received from Crocker & Brewster the 
Harpers’ Edition of Humboldt’s Cosmos, as trans- 
lated by Miss Otte. Her translation has at least 
as many merits and as few defects as any, and the 
mechanical execution of this edition is of the best 
style that can be afforded at a moderate price. 
The work has teen too often and too ably review- 
ed to'tequire further notice at our hand. 

Tue Litt.e Hymn Boox : compiled for children at home 
ard in the Sunday School: by Mrs. 8 B. Wood. Wor- 
cester: A. Hutchinson & Co. 

A pleasant and cheap collection of moral and 
religious poems for the young. 


Woman's Frienpsuir: by Grace Aguilar. 


This is a story of Domestic Life. It is a well 


printed volume, published by the Applétons in 
New York, and for sale in Boston by Crosby & 
Nichols. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


























Siens 1s THe Sourn. The citizens of Ogle 
county, North Carolina, held a meeting on the 
25th of last month for the purpose of wel- 
coming the admission of California, with her 
present constitution and boundaries. Resolu- 
tions were adopted, hailing with joy the admis- 
sion of this new State with a constitution pro- 
hibiting slavery and the slave traffic within her 
limits; condemning Mr. Clingman and other 
Representatives, who had opposed the Wilmot 
proviso; and extending to their brethren of 
the North their warmest sympathies. 


The Forsyth Bee, (Geo.) says ;—‘‘It is with 
shame and mortification we ha¥e to record the 
humiliating fact that the southern meeting, ad- 
vertised to come off yesterday, at this place, 
turned out to be a perfect and entire failure.’’ 


New Mexico. The Washington correspons 
dent of the New York Commercial communicates 
the following interesting facts in relation to New 
Mexico and its applications for a territorial gov- 
ernment : 


‘* The confirmation of several important diplo- 
matic appointments, including that of Mr. Rives 
as Minister to France, proves that the majority 
in the Senate are not influenced by a spirit of 
blind and indiscriminate hostility to the Adminis- 
tration. Mr. Bradbury’s resolution, calling for 
the reasons for the dismissal of many persons 
from office since Gen. Taylor came into power, 
is set down for consideration to-morrow. It had 
been generally understood that there would be 
no action on pending nominations in cases of 
removal from office, until this resolution should 
be disposed of. Ihave not taken the trouble 
to make a particular examination into the facts, 
but I believe several of the gentlemen confirmed 
on Monday are successors of persons removed 
by the present Administration. If this supposi- 
tion be correct, it is a decisive indication that the 
majority attaches very little consequence to Mr. 
Bradbury's movement. 

T learn that the case of Mr. Smith, delegate 
from the people of New Mexico, has been for 
some time under the earnest consideration of the 
committee on elections. The committee is said 
to stand four in favor and four against his admis- 
sion to the House. The doubtful or undecided 
member is Mr. Strong, of Pa. If the committee 
report favorably upon Mr. Smith’s claim, he will 
be admitted with little opposition, but an adverse 
report would probably be sustained by the action 
of the House. Mr Smith isa gentlemen of in- 
telligence and good address, and I believe a law- 
yer. He is a native of Kentucky. He has pre- 
pared a memorandum of tacts concerning the 
territory, which is a very interesting paper. ; 
people of We Mexico are united in sentiment 
respecting the claim of Texas to jurisdiction 
over them. They look upon it with contempt, 
but any attempt to enforce it they would resist 
by foree. The Judge appointed by Texas for 
the district of Santa Fe, met with no svurt of 
deference or encouragement, and has returned 
without doing anything to strengthen her pre- 
tensions. 

The population of New Mexico consists of 
about 80,000 Mexicans and 1500 Americans. 
They are all decidedly opposed to slavery, but 
the Mexican inhabitants cordially detest it. They 
claim that their boundary on the South is the 
32d para'lel,and runs a jittle north of El Passo. 
They say this town, though it does not belong 
to them, was never within the limits of Texas, 
butis separated by 600 miles of rocky desolation 
from her inhabited territory. It was!formerly in 
Chihuahua. It will be assignedto Texas. The 
New Mexicans believe that the only motive of the 
State of Texas in adhering so obstinately to a 
mere pretence of right over their territory, is to 
be enabled to sell out at a good price to the Gen- 
eral Government; and that isa very probable 
on 

The cultivated portions of New Mexico con- 
sist of the valleys of the Rio Grande and the 
lateral tributaries to that stream. By far the 
greater part of the habitable territory is on the 


|is a pretty village, containing some good brick 


Tre Past Winter.—A scientific correspon- 
dent of the Providence Journal gives the follow- 
ing results of his meteorological observations for 
the past winter, compared with previous ones. 


“i, The mean temperature of February, 32 
° 2, is very nearly ten degrees higher than Fe- 

bruary of the last year, and just about sir degrees 
higher than the average of this month for the 
preceding eighteen years. Maximum tempera- 
ture 52 ° on the 10th; minimum, 0 © on the 
6th ; range, 52 ©. Ina period of nineteen 
years, three Februarys have been warmer than 
the present, viz: Feb. of 1834, mean temper- 
ature 33 © 0; 1840, mean temperature 32 ° 
.9, and 1842, mean temperature 34 © .4.. 

2. Snow and rain fell on 8 days—total amount 
in water 3.38 inches, being about ¢hree quarters 
of an inch more than the average quantity for 
F yoni 

3. The prevailing winds have come from 
some point between the N. and E. 1 day ;_ be- 
tween the E. and S. 3 days ; between the S. and 
W. 8 days ; between the W. and N. 16 days. 
On the average, three and a half tenths of the sky 
have been covered with clouds, leaving six 
and a half tenths clear, which is an unusual 
amount for this month. 

The mean temperature of the three winter 
months December, January and February, for 
the last five winters, are as follows : 

1845-6, 24 ° .7; 1846-7, 29° .6 ; 1847-8, 
32° 4; 1848-9, 28 > .1; 1849-50, 31 © .3. 
The mean temperature of the same for the last 
eighteen winters is28 ° .4, 

he past winter was about three degrees warm- 
er than the average, and yet more than one de- 
gree colder than that of °47 and ‘48. The warm- 
est winter in the above period was that of ’41 
and 2, the mean temperature being 33 ° .0; 
the coldest was that of °35 and 6, mean tem- 
perature being 22 ° .4, presenting the wide 
range of 10 ° .6 in mean temperature.” 


Tue Cueroxee Nation.—The National 
Council of the Cherokees nas been occupied for 
several weeks in devising some plan of paying 
their national debt, amounting to $100,000.— 
Their nation is divided into eight districts, each 
furnishing three Representatives and two Sena- 
tors to the National Council. For several years 
the nation has sustained 22 district schools, and 
proposes soon to establish an orphan asylum and 
two large Normal schools. About $22,000 are 
expended by government annually, for the sup- 
port of common schools, in which the Christian 
religion, farming, some of the useful trades and 
ordinary literature are taught. Most of the Cher- 
okees have more or less education, and are ex- 
tremely ambitious to rival their white neighdors 
inevery art. Tahlhquah, the Cherokee capital, 


dwellings and a court house. John Ross has 
been the Cherokee chief since 1828. He is 
wealthy, and lives in good style. His annual 





| Council are elected for two years, and receive 


} 
} 


salary as President is only $500. Members of 
$3 a day during sessivn. 


Cassius M. Clay is engaged in showing up 


ter of John and Elizabeth Greenwood, 6 yrs 5 


Oo Tae Annvat Meertine OF THE SOCIETY FoR THE 
PREVENTION OF PavpeRIsm will be in Paul's 
Church on evening next. 

The Anniversary Address will be delivered 
— Exercises to commence at 


The public generally are invited to uttend. 
Anprew BicttLow, 
Tuomas TARBELL, 

Lewis E. CasweL., 


the Rev. 
past seven 


et | an 





OF Sonpay Evenine Lectures. e Eleventh Lecture 
of this course, will be delivered in Street Church, 
evening, at 7 o’clock. 


Subject. Life—A Trust, a Discipline, an Achievement. 
march30 





Ty Temrerance Meertine, on Suni'ay evening, the 31st, 
at 7 o’clock, in the spacious Vestry of the Methodist Church, 
Hanover Street. Several speeches of interest, on the sub- 
ject of Total Abstinence. All are invited to attend. 

march30 M. GRANT, President of Society. 





oo” Nerepie-Woman’s Frienp Society. The Annual 
Meeting of the Needle-Woman’s Friend Society, will be 
held in the Chapel of Rev. Mr. Waterston’s Church, Bed- 
ford Street, on Wednesday, April 3, at eleven o’clock, A. 
M. 


*,* Ladies interested in the employment of the Poor, are 


invited to attend. 
march30 M. F. QUINCY, Secretary. 


Teachers’ Institute. 


RRANGEMENTS have heen msde for holding a 

Teacuers’ Institute in the Town of g 

in the County of Middlesex, to commence on Monpay, the 

15th of April, at 10 o'clock, A. M., and to continue until 
the afternoon of Saturday, of the same week. 


The following Regulations are to be observed. 


1. All applicants must present themselves punctually at 
the time specified for the meeting. 

2. The Institute is designed for those who are teachers in 
Public Schools in Massuchsetts, or who have a 
prospect of becoming such within a year from the time 
when such Institute shall be held. 

3. Each applicant must come poet with a Bib! 
Pen, Ink, and Paper, a Slate and Pencil, Geography 
Atlas, the Reading Book most generally used by the highest 
class in the Schools of the neighborhood where he resides, 
(and it would be well to bring more than one bind,) Dic- 
tionary, and a blank book for taking notes. 

The expense of Instruction, Lectures, Room, Lights, &c., 
is defrayed by the Com. onwealth, and the supervision and 
vernment of the Institute, are placed by the Board of 
ucation in the hands of its Secretary. s 

School Committees, and all the friends of Common 
Schools, are respectfully and earnestly requested to render 
such aid as may seem to t.em proper and just, to facilitate 
the attend of the of the Institate. 

Teachers, by applying to John J. Marshall—at Marshali 
& Boynton’s Bookstore—will be directed to families where 
they will be gratuitously entertained. 3tis | murch30 











MARRIAGES, 








In this city, March 14, by Rev Dr Frothingham, Mr John 
E. Abbott to Miss Ann Maria Richardson, 
March 18 Mr George Newcomb to Mrs Elizabeth Deb- 


son, both of Boston. 


March 20, Enos Briggs to Mary C.,daughter of Benj. 
Burgess, Esq. 
In Roxbury, Mr Alexander F. Leslie of Milton, to Miss 


Anna N. White of Brookline. 


In West Cambridge, March 14, Mr Joseph A. Merrifield 


to Miss Susan L. Smith of Woburn, 


In Brookline, Mr Jacob Flagg, Jr., to Miss Mary Rebec- 


ca, only daughter of Dexter Perry. 


In Brunswick, Me., March 13, E. P. Robinson of Bridge- 


water, to Miss Mary A. Cox, daughter of James Cox. 


In Concerd, N. 1., March 12, Mr Warren Gibbs of Sand- 
wich, Mass., to Miss Nancy E. Bent of Plymouth, Mass. 
In Providence, R.1., March 12, Mr e Heywood of 
Boston, to Miss Joanna P, Coombs of Bast Thomaston, Me. 
In New York, March 14, Mr Asa Hapgood to Miss Lydia 


A. Crosby, both of Boston. 





DEATHS, 








In this city, on Tuesday evening, March 26, very sudden- 


ly, Non. Samuel T. Armst , 66. 


26th inst, at the residence o her son, (Mr David Reed,) 


Mrs Olive, relict of the late Rev Wm. Reed of Easton. 83. 


March 22, Mrs Sarah Hunting, wife of Bela Hunting, Esq., 
March 17, of gastro enteritis, Charles Sturgis, son of Hen- 


ry Grew, 14. 


March 18, Mrs Harriet T. White, wife of Wm. A. White, 


Esq., of Watertown, 29. 


March 18, James Harris, Esq., 59. 

March 19, Mrs Harriet Pomroy, 75. 

March 20, Mr Ephraim ©. Davis, 50. 

March 21, of whooping cough, John B. F. Higgins, 2 yrs, 


14, ly, Mr 8 ph 


youngest son of Peter Higgins. 





In Dorchester, March 23, very 


Clapp, 72. 


March 16, Miss Eliza H. Bispham, 39. 

In Brighton, of scarlet fever, Susan Elizabeth. only daugh- 
mos. 

In Hallowell, Me., March 19, Mrs Lucretia Page Rogers, 


wife of the late Col. J. P. Rogers of Boston. 


In Hartford, Ct., March 13, at the residence of his son-in- 


law, Rev David Long, late Pastor of the First Church in 
Milford, Mass.. 78 


In Sacramento City, Jan. 10, Samuel 8. Shaw of Boston, 


a member of the company which went out in the ship Ed- 
ward Everett, and formerly a resident of China, Me. 


OBITUARY. 
Died, in Concord, Mass., on the 7th of March, Mrs Sarah 


Wetherbee, aged 64 years. In this sudden death, the family 


CARPETS. 


FOR THE SPRING TRADE. 


Wm. P. Tenny & Co.,, 


CARPET HALL, 
Over the Maine Railroad Depot, 


HAYMARKET SQUARE, 


RE now receiving from all the principal English and 
American manufacturers, 


CARPETINGS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Velvet, Tapestry, Brussels, Three-Ply, 
Super and Extra Fine 
MEDIUM AND COMMON 


INGRAIN CARPETINGS, 


variety of style and fabric, comprising many new and heau- 
tiful designs. 

W. P. T. & CO. are Agents for the TAPLEYVILLE 

CARPETS, which will be found worthy of the attention of 


the trade. 

PAINTED FLOOR CLOTHS, 
from 2 to 24 feet wide—a large assortment. 
STRAW MATTINGS, WOOL AND COTTON 


BOCKINGS, RUGS, MATS, &c. 





17 Ship-owners, Hotel-keepers, and Families are respect- 
fully invited to call and make their selections. 
march30 3mis 





AN ENTIRE NEW STOCK OF 


CARPETING S 


FOR SALE AT THE 


WAREHOUSE 


Henry Pettes & Co.,, 


No. 224 Washington Street, 


THE BOSTON EMPORIUM 


SHAWLS AND SILK GOODS! 


Jewett & Prescott, 


No. 2 Milk Street, 


HAYNE received forthe SPRING TRAE of 1850, a trul 
Magnificent Assortment of SHAWLS, SILK GOO 
&c., which is submitted to the Public, for approval. 


CASHMERE LONG and SQUARE SHAWLS—PLAIN 
EMBROIDERED and DAMASK FIGURED CR4PE 
SHAWLS—BAY STATE LONG und SQUARE SHAWLS 
—BLACK SILK SHAWLS,—or, to sum up the catalogue, 
EVERY KIND OF SHAWLS,—Bich and Elegant,—Com- 
mon and Substa:tial, Low Priced and Expensive. 

BLACK aut FANCY COLORED SILKS for Dresses, 
in the same unlimited variety of Styles and Qualities. 


CAMELEON SATIN DE CHINES and FRENCH 
SATINS. 

CANTON and INDIA SILKS and SHAWLS. 
CRAPE and CASHMERE MANTLES and SCARFS. 
FRENCH SACKS, VISITES and MANTILLAS, in 
true Paris styles, and RICH SILKS in suitable widths for 
all these articles. 

MOURNING SHAWLS and SILK GOODS of all kinds. 


Also, FINE BOMBAZINES and ALPACCAS.—WIDE 
SILK VELVETS for Visites and Shawls. 


Each Steamer and Packet from Liverpoo! or Havre adds 
something new to our assortment, keeping it ever fresh and 
attractive. All Purchasers, (including the Ladies en masse,) 
are assured «f our intention to present at all times the Best 
Goods—the Largest Variety—and at uniform Low Prices. 


JEWETT & PRESCOTT, 


No. 2 Milk Street, Boston, a few steps from Washington st. 
march 16 3mosis 


LAKE SUPERIOR; 
PHYSICAL CHARACTER, VEGETA- 


TION AND ANIMALS, 
COMPARED WITH OTHER & SMALLER REGIONS, 
BY L. AGASSIZ, 


wi contributions from Jehn L. Le Conte, A. A. 
Gould, Asa Gray, T. W. Harris, J. E. Cabot, Leo 
uereux, and Edward Tuckerman 3 with a Narrative ot 
the Expedition and Illustrations, by J. E. Uabot. 
This work, which has been long delayed on account of 
the unexpected amount of material, is one of the most sci- 
entific works that has appeared in this country. 
Embodying the researches of our best scientific men, re- 
lating to a hitherto comparatively unknown region, it will 
be fonnd to contain agreat amount of new scientific infor- 
mation. 
The illustrations, seventeen in number, are in the finest 
style of the art, by Sourel ; embracing Lake and | andscape 
Scenery, Fishes, and other objects of Natural History, with 
an outline map of Lake Superior. 
Just published by 

GoULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
t 59 Washington street. 


ORCHARD HILL SCHOOL. 


RcHARD Hitt Famity Boarpine Scuoo.. Mr. and 
Mrs. Mack, formerly of Cambridge, have opened their 
Boarding School in a new house planned and furnished ex- 
pressly for the accommodation of twelve pupils. Their 
curse of instruction will embrace the Ancient and Modern 
Languages, and the English branches usually pursued in 
Academies. 
The house is situated in Watertown, near the Watertown 
and West Cambridge Depot, on the Fircuspurc RaiLroap, 
six miles from Boston, in the midst of extensive and diver- 
sified grounds, in the immediate vicinity of the well known 
Wellington Hill, commanding a wide and beautiful pros- 
pect ; is well warmed, well ventilated, and supplied with 
an abundance of pure spring water in each story ; also a 
bathing room, containing a douche, shower bath, &c., &c. 
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Music, Drawing, Dancing, &c., by the best Teaohers in 
Boston. 


PROGRESSIVE PENMANSHIP, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL, 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
By N. D. Govxs, - 


Author of “Beauties of Writing,” “ Writing Master's At 
sistant.” 


E Author of the above work is a well-known pert 
man, whose great experi in tion and 

tion eminently qualives him to devise a system of Penman- 

ship adapted both to the wants of Schools, and for the ex- 

ercise of the experienced Penman. 

The copies are arranged in progressive series, and are 
likewise so diversified by the i ion of variations it 
style, as to command the constant attention and exercise 
the ingenuity of the learner, thus removing some of the 
most serious obstacles to the success @f the teacher. They 
are divided into five series, intended for the like number of 
books, and are so arranged that a copy always comes over 
the top of the page on which it is to be written. 

There are ninety-six copies, presenting, in the first p'ace, 
a regular inductive system of Penmanship for ordinary busi- 
ness purposes, followed by examples of every variety of Or- 
namental Writing. 

The admirable and natural plan of the work, the beauty 

of its execution, the superior quality of the paper, and its 
cheapness, must commend it to the faverable regard of 
every one. 
Teacuers, ScHoo. ComMITTEES, and others interested, 
are invited to examuie this series, which is confidently pre- 
sented as superior, in plan and execution, to any beok of 
the kind heretofore published. 

Just published by 
pa GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
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New Fashionable Upholstery 


AND FURNITURE STORB 
EDWARD HIXON, 


170 Washingten Street, Boston, 


Woutp inform his friends and the public that 
addition to his Store No. 71 Cornhill, he ha 
taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op 
posite on Street, where wall be found at a 
times t 


CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 


Manufactured from the best of stock.: Particular at« 
tention paid to the seasoning of wood and putiing to- 
gether all kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
CHAMBER FURNITURE, in fashionable style, and 
in such faithful manner as to stand farnace heat. 


E. H. would also inform his friends that he has 
made an arrangement with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
BALL of Salem, of the Jate firm of Kimball & Sargent, 
to superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 











§$- In accordance with the above arrangement, the 
subscriber has removed to Boston, 170 Washington 
Street, where he will be pleased to wait upom lis 
friends and old patrons, and execute any orders thas 
they may entrust to his care. 


dec2 ABRAHAM KIMBALL. 
NEW SACRED MUSI€ BOOK, 


With Special exercises and Adaptations to Sing 
ing Schools and Choir Practice; entitled 


HE BAY STATE COLLECTION: A. N. Jonw 

80N, Organist at Park Street Church, Boston; Josiaw 
Oscoop, Organist at Winnissimmet Church; Chelsea; and 
Sumner Hivi, Organist at Old South Chitreh, Boston.— 
One of the most complete Collections of-Sacrep Musse 
ever published, suited to the wants of all Christian Denomi+ 
nations, and to the various occasions of Publit Congrege- 
tional and Social Worship. 


Ivie 








The Second Quarter commences Monday Sept. 10th. 
Rererenyges.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, Cam- 
bridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little & Brown ) Boston. j 


The work contains a large amount of Music, embracing w 
great variety of Psalm and Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Chante, 
Choruses, and Set Pieces, Original and Sélected. The 
ELEMENTARY PRiNCIPLEs are arranged in such’a manner 


: - “ © | the grammatical blunders, absurdities, &c of the 
east side of the Rio Grande, and contains at this | new Constitution of Kentucky. He says that 


titie not less than three-fourths of the whole | the document is blind, deaf, dumb, and without 
population. The valley of the Rio Grande is | sensation, and pathetically exclaims, ‘Who shall 


For further particulars, address Mr. and Mrs. Mack, care | that a full set of Exercises are presented for the practice.of 
of 8. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. tf marcl6 _,/ Elementary Classes, thus saving the labor of writing Bidck~ 


, board Lessons, and greatly facilitating the progress of a 
Albion Clothes Warehouse, 


and friends of the deceased sustain a loss which is irrepara- 
ble; for, during a period of near threescore years and ten, 
so quiet and unobtrusive had been her life—so mild and 
gent e her character—so constant and unvarying had she 


CORNER OF SUMMER ST., 
1000 Pieces of Superfine Three-Ply, and elegant 
Brussells and Tapestry Carpetings, 


he law, in an attitude 
ll their former habits of 
obliges them in this res- 





Emicration to Cauirornra. A New York 
Exchange paper has the following: 


Class. In addition to an unusually great variety of:New 
Music, most of the Old Standard Tunes are contained in the 
work, published in a form which occupies but litt root. 


hich they cannot occupy 


AN SOCIETIES IN 
WEST. 


only a few scattered so- 
jons are small, and we 
aluing their impor‘ance. 
and thinly inhabited dis- 
iety with an intelligent 
ister. His congregation 
than fifty or sixty. It 
abor, and hardly worthy 
for forty miles round, are 
sympathising in their re- 

but finding little sympathy 
tions «J teachers near 
means of paxcc?Ting OUF 
ny cases baptism we 
py are not admitted to 

d are looked upon as un- 
plated—cut off from re- 
sickness, in bereavement, 
» there is no religious 
y can look for comfort 
nty miles off, is establish- 
th. There is a devoted 
call upon in their sorrows, 


“The emigration to California, in spite of all | 
the reports about disease, poverty and death at 
the gold mines, is prodigious. During the last 
week, two thousand persons or more have left 


hot upon 
half wide. From the summits of the bluff on 
each side stretch dreary deserts, but to the north- 
ward of Santa Fe there is a region of timber and 





this city for San Francisco. The Georgia, the 
other day, took out some 700, the Empire City | 
yesterday 336, and the Cherokee 277, besides 
others that have goneby sailing vessels round 
the Horn. The Crescent City, from New Or- 
leans, took out about three hundred. The 
overland emigration from St. Louis is just be- 
ginning. 

‘The departure of the two splendid steamers, 
Empire City and Cherokee, for (Chagres, yes- 
terday, attracted several thou Spectators - to 
piers 2 and 3 North River. t a few minutes 
past 3,the Empire City fired a gun, and then | 
moved slowly from the deyk, amid enthusiastic 
cheering from the passengers on board and the | 
crowd on the wharf; said asshe passed down 
the river, she was sigmalized by the ladies from 
the promenade. Castle 7 Ms Sy who waved 
innumerable ‘iandkerchiefs in the breeze. She | 
had “wearly reached the Narrows, when the! 
Cherokee left her moorings, and proceeded on 
her course, accompanied by similar demonstra- 
tions of rejoicing and wishes of a speedy and 
safe journey.”’ 





Venice Deserrep. Recentaccounts give a 
gloomy picture of the appearance of Venice. 
The city is said to be almost a desert. The 
Place of St. Mark, which we well remember 
to have been thronged with crowds of gay Ve-| 


grass, good for stock raising. The western 
boundary of New Mexico will be a dividing ridge 
between the Rio Grande and the Colorado Gila, 
whose branches approach very closely to the 
former stream. 

The territory of New Mexico therefore will 
extend from latitude thirty-two to forty-two, but 
will be very narrow in itsextension from East to 
West. It is one of the oldest settled portions 
of this contineut. Its productions and capacities 
are pretty well determined. They are such as 
wil! affurd no foothold, no support to slavery. 
Labor is already exceedingly cheap, the returns 
upon investments in agriculture are small, and 
mining has been almost abandoned. 

The Mexican population is intensely prejudiced 
against slaverly, and the American inhabitants 
have no sympathy with it. “If, however, by the 
intervention of the Federal Government in her 
favor, Texas should succeed in enforcing her 


claim to jurisdiction, slavery will be a recog- 


nized institution there, which it never can become 


otherwise. 


If not admitted as an organized territory now, 
New Mexico will doubtless appear at the next 
Congress asa state, and must of course, she hav- 
ing a sufficiency of population, be admitted.’’ 


Tue Ocean Streamers. The ensuing sea- 
son bids fair to be one of unrivalled activity 
among the various lines of Ocean Steamers. 
A new line is established between this port and 


the average more than a mile and a | deliver us from death !"" 


| 


la public incorporated body, has expelled the 





Unrrarianism at A Discount 1n MontTrReAL. 
The Mercantile Library Association of Montreal, 


New York Christian Inquirer (Unitarian paper) 
from its news room, on account of the insidious 
tandency of the articles which are found in its 
columns. [Presbyterian. 


From this we infer that Montreal Trinitarians 
and the Presbyterian are afraid to meet the ar- 
guments of Unitarians, but expect to put down 
their doctrines by ‘‘expelling”’ their publications 
from public reading rooms. It they are satisfied 
with this way of confuting arguments, we are 
satisfied—that in their opinion they have no 
more effectual way. But seriously, are there 
not intelligence and liberality enough in Mon- 
trealto see that this mean act of expulsion is 
rescinded, and a paper of so high an_ intellectual 
and moral character, as that expelled, ts brought 
once more within reach of their citizens ! 


cheerful spirit. 


peaceful and happy. 


been in Christian duty—so domestic in habit—that endear- 
ments, other than those of consanguinity, had seemed to 
render her earthly presence necessary to the happiness of 
many. 
to her departure—ripe in years and excellence ;—for these 
alone could fit her to die. 
sence be felt in that littie family circle, which was wont to 
cluster about that hearthstone, and to be enlivened by her 


And yet, these very reasons should reconcile them 
But, particularly, will her ab- 
Long will she be present in their memory. 


May their lives be like hers; so shall their deaths be as 
[Com. 








GREAT COUGH REMEDY. 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
FOR THE CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRON- 
CHITIS, WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 
ASTHMA AND CONSUMPTION. 
HE annals of medical science, affording as they do am- 


ple proof of the power and value of many medicinal 
egents, have furnished no examples to compare with the 


salutary effects produced by “AY ER's CHERRY PEC- 


TORAL.” 
The remarkable cures of diseases of the Lungs which 





The season is rapidly approaching 


when agreater call will be made for our books 
than ever before ; and we ought to be prepared 
to answer it promptly and generously. News- 
paper bundles are rather too bulky to be sent 
West for gratuitous distribution; and an old 


have been realized by its use, attested ae they are by many 
prominent professors and physicians in this and foreign 
lunds, should encourage the afflicted to persevere with the 
strong assurance that the use of the “CHERRY PECTOR- 
AL” will relieve and ultimately cure them. 

We present to the public unsolicited testimonials from 
some of the first men mn our country, upon whose judgment 
and experience implicit confidence may be placed. 

DR. PERKINS, President Vermont Medical College, 
one of the most learned and intelligent physicians in the 


in every variety of beautiful colors and figures. 
500 Pieces of very low-priced Carpetings, for 
Offices, Chambers, &c. 


In the assortment are more than one hundred 


NEW AND SPLENDID PATTERNS 


of Carpetings, all of which are warranted 


Perfectly Fast Colors. 
PAINTED 


FLOOR OIL-CLOTHS, 
of all widths and prices. 


Purchasers of Carpets wil! find in our Warehouse a com- 
plete assortment of every article necessary to furnish a 
house in the plainest ot most elegant manner, and always at 


LOW PRICES. 
2mis HENRY PETTES & CO. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


POULTRY BREEDER. 


UST published, and for sale at all Bookstores in town 
and country, a new work, entitled 


THE N. E. POULTRY BREEDER, 
Witk 25 accurate Engravings of Fowls. 
This is a practical work, and should be in the hands of 
every farmer and poulterer. 
7 PRICE 25 CENTS ONLY. £1 
The Trade supplied on liberal terms. Five Copies to 
ee Rb. FITTS & CO. 


“american Unien” Office, 
22 School Street, Boston. 


march30 
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NEWAND FASHIONABLE GOODS! 





es Subscribers have received and are now opening for 
the present and coming season 
New Sryves Paris anp Loypon VEsTINGs. 

+4 « S o - Doeskins. 
Super quality French, German and English 


BROADCLOTHS, 


of the most fashionable colors, which will be made up to 
order, in the latest style and best manner. 

Gentlemen wanting garments of superior style and quality 
are invited cto visit this establishment. Our assortment of 


GENTLEMEN’S DRESSING GOWNS 
AND FURNISHING GOODS, 
will be found worthy the attention of those who are pur- 
chasing. 
A good assortment of FASHIONABLE CLOTHING con- 
stantiy for sale. 
GAVETT, CLAPP & SAWYER, 
Corner of Tremont and Beacon Streets. 


march2}3 Atistios 





ONLY 10 CENTS A ROLL. 
Economy is the Order of the Day. 
Lapres Save THe Pieces. 


VEE; BELLOWS takes pleasure in saying to such 
Housekeepers as wish to insure their domestic uf- 
fairs against future accidents, that his paste for the repair of 
broken Glass, China, Earthen, Porcelain, Marble, &c., is 
still at their service, and it will effectually heal all the ills 
that Crockery is heir to, if applied properly 

All articles, as soon as repaired are restored to their orig- 
inal usefulness, and can be used immediately. The original 
sound is always restored to the article repaired ; the paste 
can be used by a child ; it is a substance of itse f and needs 
no preparation. Large pitchers with broken handles, and 
Glass Lamps may be repaired with safety . 

Travelling Agents and Country Merchants supplied on 


r ble terms. Principal office, 





CHURCH ORGANS. 


158 WASHINGTON STREET, 


| The Anthems are of a very popular character, great care 


having been exercised in their selection and arrangement.— 


‘{A set of Sotrreccio Exercises, for traming ¢ hdirs, is 


embraeed in the work, and also a CuorisTer’s INDEX, 
which contains the first line of a large portion of the Hymns 
in common use, with references to the Tunes in this work 
adapted to eech hymn. 

The Editors of this work, from many years’ experience n= 
Teachers and Conductors of Music in some of the prinei- 
pal churches of Boston, have had unusual opportunities fer 
becoming ee with the wants of Choirs and Schools. 
The views of many experienced teachers, residing in varioos 
parts of the country, have also been consulted, and it is “be- 
lieved that no work has ever been offered which will ena-- 
ble teachers to instruct their classes with equal facility and 
success. The Chorister’s Index is adapted with particular 
reference to the Church Psalmody, Psalms and Hymns by 
the General Association of Connecticut, Watts’ and Select 
Hymns, and many others. 


07 Teachers and others are requested ®o examine the 
ke 


I have been constantly using the Bay State Collection 
since ‘ts publication, in several Singing Schools, and I most 
cheerfully recommend it as the best adapted and most con- 
venient book for the noe that | have ever met with. I 
give it a decided preference over any similar publication, 
and believe the preference will be sustained by all who will 
make trial of its merits. It greatly relieves the lahor of the 
teacher, simplifies the course of instruction and i 

the progress of the pupils. 


~ 


J. C. Cram, 
Teacher of Masic. 


Mexsrs. Wilkins, Carter & Co., Gentlemen,—After ex- 
Mumeal ronncation®, tam 


that The Bay State Colleciion is preferable te them all. 43 
shall therefore adopt it in my schools the coming séason.— 
For one commencing on Tuesday evening, 1 am requested 
to procure them, etc. Moses D. Ranpaur. 
Newburyport, Oct. 1849. 

Having had several opportunities of hearing the exercises 
tunes and and pieces in the “Bay State Collection of Church 
Music,” and having given it a thorough examination, we un 
hesitatingly pronounce it to be a work admirably adapted to 
the wants of Choirs and Singing Schools. Its arrangement 
of the Elementary Department is entirely new, and such as 
will, in our opinion, greatly facilitate the labors of Teachers 
of Singing Schools who may adopt it as their text-book.— 
The selection of Church Music which it contains is not sur 
passed by any work with which we are acquainted. 
Tuomas J. GurNeEY, 


netians, but little more than to years since, is| Liverpool, direct, to be known as the United veo ~~ 
| country, considers it a “composition of rare excellence fur 


isit in their perplexities. 
ments, for a distance of 

occasional excursions, 
is in school-houses and pri- 

of their hospitality, re- 
ious intelligence, furnish- 
other religious books, not 
but to distribute among 
a visit is a green place in 
a personal interest in his 
p perhaps on a communion 
pligious friends, —provide 
books, and go home with 

stronger faith. In this 
Pongregation seldom num- 
Sixty, may be the means 
rength and comfort into 
Shall we not be ready to 
r the support of such a 


or. Wesster. Under 
he Christian Times re- 


pn strenuously insisted 
he last thirty years, that 
ellect, of the social af- 
s, is all which the Bi- 
ssion into heaven. Of 
he class to which we re- 
of intelligence, amiabili- 
ners, and unblemished 
ultitudes among us, who 
ssor Webster in his the- 
ve no idea that anything 
quisite to salvation. But 


mean by these remarks? 

has ‘‘the doctrine been 
pon for the last thirty 
ion of the intellect, of 
nd the manners, is all 
nds for admission into 
have heard any such doe- 
any way countenanced 
We do not know what 

we know of no such 

that they “who bear 
eir neighbors’ are not 
tom of heaven, however 
bear to be of amiability 
ners. Our brethren do 
ein many ways by an 


e are heartily sick of 
t equally sick of anti- 
erence between the two 

between striking and 
goon in our work, do- 
the advancement of re- 
ous principle, recognis- 
he sects into which the 
P- 


ip Havre, sailed-on the 
Y ork to Havre : Mre. N- 


depopulated. 
It is stated that no jess than fifty thousand per- 
sons have demanded and obtained passports to 
leave the city forever. This is doubtless an ex- 
travagant statement, but unquestionably many 
thousands have left. Such is the effect of the| 
late struggle. 


Free Cororen Citizens. The following 
resolution has been introduced into the Senate 
by Mr. Baldwin, of Connecticut. 

‘“‘Resotvep, That the Committee on Com- 
merce be directed to inquire whether any legis- 
lation by Congress is necessary to afford to the 
colored citizens of any State who may, inthe 
prosecution of their lawful pursuits as mariners, 
enter the ports of other States, protection in the 
enjoyment of the privileges and immunities of 
citizens, protection as guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution of the United States.”’ 

We hope this subject will receive the consid- 
eration it deserves. It is a matter of almost 
daily occurrence in a Southern port, for colored 
sailors, who have been born atthe North, and 
who are citizens of Northern States, to be incar- 
cerated in a jail or prison, from the time their 
vessel arrives in port until it departs. 

This is done by the Southerners, for the pur- 
pose of protecting their property from the com- 
pany and example of free blacks. At this time, 
the South is urging upon Congress the neces- 
sity of adopting more stringent measures for the 
protection of their human property. We trust the 
North will not be less anxious about the safoty 
and well being of its own free citizens. 


Novet Perrrion. A petition was presented 
in the House of Representatives yesterday, from 
Mr. Josiah Oakes, setting forth an account of the 
grievances suffered by him during the last five 
years, by his being deprived of his “* liberty, prop- 
erty, immunities, and privileges,”’ and confined 
in a private mad-house, the same being done by 
some of his relatives, who charge him with in- 
sanity. The petitioner stated that he bad ap- 
peared to the judicial tribunal, but being past 
three-score-and-ten, the chances of nature, added 
to the injurious effeet upon his health, of such 
grievances as those under which he is still suffer- 
ing, might, considering the ‘‘ delays of the law,”’ 
prevent his obtaining reliefto the end of his life ; 
and he therefore prayed that an act might be 
passed by the Legislature, providing that in all 
causes in which the question of guardianship over 
a person accused of insanity or incapacity is in- 
volved, the same shall be tried before any civil 
causes on the docket, and thus guaranty to every 
citizen the amplest protection in the enjoyment 
of hisnatural and civil rights, and prompt redress 
in case of conspiracy agaiast the same.— Courier. 


Temperance 1s Norway. The February 
number of the American and Foreign Christian 
Union states that the temperance cause is mak- 
ing ‘glorious progress in Norway.”” A few 
years ago the Diet passed an act to abolish all 
the distilleries of the kingdom in ten years. 
They next imposed a heavy tax on all séills, 
which broke up the small distilleries. In addi- 
tion to this, they have employed agents to visit 
the distillers, with authority to compensate them 
for losses, if they will abandon the business. 
This is regarded as only preparatory tu an act 
to sweep away all disiilleries from the land‘ 
The members of the ctaftin this country will 
doubtless stigmatise these sumptuary laws ; but 
they are no more so than those which regulate 


r 


Not a vessel lies in the Lagunes. | States Mail Steamship Company, and to be com,_ 
posed of five first class steamers. 
tic,” 
on Saturday, is the largest ship ever built in this 
country, second to 


The ‘Bal, 
the fourth of the line, which was launched 


none built in the world. 
Her burthen is three thousand tons, the same as 
that of the famous steamship Great Britain. 
The ships composing this line are as follows : 


Steamers Atlantic, Capt. West, Pacific, Capt. Nye, 


e Arctic, Capt. Luce, Baltic, Capt. Comstock, 


" Adriatic, Capt Crafton. 
Cunard’s line will be greatly strengthened by 


the accession of two fine new Steamers, the 


‘Asia’ and ‘“‘Africa.’’ The ships comprising 


this line will be the 


Africa, 

Europe, 

Niagara, 
Hibernia, e 


Asia, 
America, 
Canada, 
Cambria, 
Caledonia. 


The ‘‘Asia”’ is the largest ship of the line. 
She was launched at Greenock on the 31st ult. 
Her length is 265 feet, breadth 37 feet, and 
tonnage 2,226 tons, n. m. No notice has yet 
been given of the time these steamers are to 


commence running weekly, but we presume it 


will be in April. 
The Ocean Steam Navigation Company be- 
tween New York, Southampton and Bremen, 
will run as heretofore. This line is composed 
of two ships, viz : the Hermann, Capt. Crab- 
tree, and Washington. Capt. Floyd. 

In addition to the above, there is a line of 
steamships established between New York and 
Glasgow, the first of which, the “City of Glas- 
gow,” isnow being built and is already in a 
state of forwardness. Sheisa three decker of 
1600 tons burthen, and is to be propelled by a 
screw 13 feet in diameter, and 18 feet pitch, 
which is to be worked by two lever beam en- 
ginesof 150 horse power. She was expected 
to be launched about the last of February, and 
to be ready for sea in six weeks thereafter. 

Since the commencement of the California 
emigration the demand for steamers has been 
very great, as every thing available has already 
been pressed into that service. The following 
steamers have left tliis port, toply on the wa- 
ters of California and the Pacific :—Senator, 
Hartford, (propeller.) Spitfire, West Point, 
Eudora, (propeller,) Sea Gull, Tobago, W. J. 
Pease, Chesapeake, Gold Hunter, New World 
and Wilson G. Hunt. The Confidence, and 
Goliah are also said to be fitting out. 

The following are now engaged as regular 
packets between this port and San Francis- 
co :— 

On the Atlantic Side. 
Crescent City, Howard & 

Son 


On the Pacific Side. 
Oregon, Howland & Aspin- 
wall, 
Panama, ad 
California, pe 
Unicorn, = 
* Tennesee, + 
Caro ina, Ss 
Isthmus, Marshal O. Roberts, 
Columbus, % 
Sareh Sands Howard & Son, 
New Orleans, + 


Empire City, Me 

Faicon, Marshal O. Roberts. 

thio, “ 

Georgia, 

Cherokee, Howland & As- 
pinwall, 

Philadelphia, = 


N. Y. Express. 





Tue Boy T. H. Sarrorv.—This remarka- 
ble mathematical genius, who has attracted so 
much attention by the early developement of 
his peculiar powers, is made the subject of remark 
by Prof. Pierce, of Harvard College, in hisreport 
to the Visiting Committee of the Lawrence Sci- 
entific School. Safford attended the Professor’s 
lectures on Analytical Mechanics, and showed 
himsel* perfectly competent to master this diffi- 
eult subject of research. Up to this time, he 
fully realizes his early promise of extraordinary 

wers a8 a geometer, but his friends notice 
with alarm that his body does not keep pace in 
growth with his intellect, and that he is not 
gaining that robust health so n to a 
strong mind. It will be remembered that he is 
under the charge of Edward Everett and Pro- 
fessor Pierce, and is supported by the liberality 





the sale of poisons by the druggist. 


of gentlemen in 


paper seems much older than anything else of 
its own date. But, any of the former tracts, any 
of our Monthly Magazines, any religious treat- 
ises, or Hymn Books of medern times, will be 
thankfully received at 111 Washington street, 
and carefully used for the greatest good of the 
greatest numbers. As Brother Conant writes 
that his stock is nearly exhausted, and we all 
know that his opportunities of doing good by 
books are nearly unlimited, we ought to rejoice 
to use every instrument Providence has placed in 
our hands, and keep the missionary supplied 
with fit tools for his work. 





NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 


InsTaLLaTION aT Provipence. Rev. Mr. 
Medge, late of Bangor, Me. was installed on 
Wednesday the 27th over the Westminster 
church in Providence. 

The Services were as follows: Introduc- 
tory Prayer and Selections from the Scriptures 
by Rev: Mr. Farley of Brooklyn, N. Y. Pray- 
er of Installation by Rev. Mr. Lothrop of this 
city. Fellowship of the Churches by Rev. Dr. 
Hall of Providence. Sermon by Rev. Dr. Bur- 
nap of Baltimore, Md. Address to the Society 
by Rev. Mr. Osgood of New York. Conclud- 
ing Prayer by Rev. C. T. Brooks of Newport, 
R. I. 


Wosvan. Rev. Henry F. Edes is about to 
dissolve his connexion with the Unitarian socie- 
ty in Woburn. 


Rev. Mr. Hevce. We copy the following 
paragraph from the Bangor Whig of March 5th: 
Rev. Mr. Hedge, of the Union Street Uni- 
tarian Church in this city, preached his fare- 
well discourse to his people on Sunday. The 
high reputation of Mr. Hedge as a scholar and 
eloquent pulpit orator, brought out on this oc- 
casion a thronged house. We are entirely un- 
prepared to report the discourse, and to give a 
mere skeleton would do the speaker injustice. 
it was highly appropriate, interesting and touch- 


We feel, as a citizen, that it is aloss to 
Bangor to part with Mr. Hedge. He has been 
here in his strength, inthe height of our city's 
prosperity, and has contributed no small por- 
tion to our city’s reputation. 


Unrrarsan Socrery 1m Caras, Me. This is 
a small society, laboring under disadvantages, 
and not able to keep up preaching through the 
year. They are in want of a preacher, and of 
books and teachers, which they can pay for only 
in part. May not some assistance be given to 
them? Whether they have a minister or not, 
we hope they will keep up a Sunday school and 
hold meetings for religious improvement among 
themselves. 





Teacuer’s Institute. We would call at- 
tention to an advertisement in another column of 
a Teacher's Institute in the town of Framing- 
ham, to commence on Monday, April 15. These 
Institutes do great guod, calling attention to the 
subject of Education, by awakening a new in- 
terest among teachers, and by communicating 








important instruetion in the duties of their office. 


the cure of that formidable disease, Consumption.” 
Norwicn, April 26, 1846. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer—Dear Sir :—Agreenble to the request of 
your agent, we will cheerfully state what we have known 
of the effects of your CHERRY PEC ORAL and they have 
been astohishing indeed. Mrs. Betsey Streeter had been 
afflicted with a severe and relentless cough, which reduced 
her very low ; so low that little hope couk! be entertained 
of her recovery. Numerous remedies had been tried with- 
out effect, before the CHERRY PECTORAL. And that 
hes cured her. George Watkinson. Esq., had to our know!l- 
edge been afflicted with Asthma, for eleven years, and 
grown yea'ly worse, until the CHERRY PECTORAL has 
now removed the disease and he is as free from any of its 
symptoms as we are The Rev. Mark Dane had been so 
severely :ttacked with the Bronchitis, as to disable him 
from his duties, and nothing had afforded him relief until I 
(Mr. Thorning) carried him a bottle of your PECTORAL, 
which cured him him at once, and he now officiates as usu- 
al in his place. 

These are three of the cases in which we have known it 
successful, but never to fail. We have great pleasure in 
certifying to these facts; and are, respected sir, your hum- 
ble servants. REV. DAVID THOR'NING. 

HON. JOSEPH BATTLES. 

Among the distinguished authorities who have given their 
names to recommend CHERRY PECTORAL, as the best 
remedy that is known for the A ffections of the Lungs, are 
“The London Lancet,” “Canadian Journal of Medical Sci- 
ence,” “ Boston Medical and Surgical! Journal,” “ Charles- 
ton (8. ©.) Medical Review,” “New Jersey Medical Re- 
porter,” Prof, Wesster, Harvard College, Pr f. BartLert, 
Transylvania University of Medicine, President Perkins, 
Vermont Medical College, Dr. Vatentine Mott, New 
York Cits, Parker CLEaveLann, Bowdoin College, Prof. 
Borrerriecp, Willoughby College, Oho, Prof. Braatrn- 
waite, Leeds (Eng.) Medical School, Sir Ricnarp Kang, 
Queen’s Co lege, lreland, ’rof. Rosenbaum, Leipsic. 

The public have but to know the virtues and astonishing 
success of the “ CHERRY PECTORAL,” in curing diseus- 
es of the Lungs, whew they will feel socure from these dan- 
gers, whenever this remedy can be obtained. 

PREPARED BY J. C. AYER, CHEMIST, LOWELL, MASS. 


march30 3m 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND CHURCH HISTORY. 


URTON’S Ecclesiastical History of the first three cen- 
turies, 8vo. 
Neander’s G- neral Church Histo 
Collier’s Ecclesiastical History 


8vo. 
Jortin’s Ecclesiastical History, 2 vols, 8vo. 
Fuller’s Church History, Worthies, &c., 8 vols. 8vo, calf. 
heim’s Ecclesiastical History, ancient and modern, 4 
vols, 8vo, ca f. 
Butler’s History of English, Scotch and Irish Catholics, 
since the Reformation. 
ede’s Ecclesiastical History of England, 12mo, calf. 
For sale by LITTLE & BROWN, 
march30 1 N2 Washington st. 


ITTELL’S LIVING AGE. No. 307. 12} cents. 
Commencing a New Volume. 
ConTEnNTs. 
1. Virginia Bri in—Spectator. 
2. Nuturalist, Part 2. Condors, Hen, Buzzard—Fraser’s 
Magazine 
3. Coleridge’s Works — Examiner. 
Southry’s Life and Correspond Examiner. 
Ticknor’s Spanish Literature— “ 
Arctic Expeditions, Part 2—United Service Magazine. 
Emerson's Representative Men—pectator. 
Tragedy of Helen Abercromby—Examiner. 
Game of 20 Questions—N. Y. Evening Post. 
Poor Velvet Embosser—Morning Chronicle. 
With Poetry and several SHort ARTICLES. 


Published weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by E. LITTELL 
& CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield sts. maurch30 





> 4 vols. 8vo. 
Great Britain, 9 vols, 

















ICE Reduced. Mr. Livermore's Review of the 
Mexican War. Mr. Livermore’s Prize Essay on the 
Mexican War, is now offered at ‘he low price of 25 cents 
a copy in puper covers, or 50 cents in cloth. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
march30 lis2o0s 111 Washington st. 


AY’S Review of Webster's Speech. a Letter to Hon. 
Ww. Nelson, M. C., on Mr. Webster’s Spech, from Wm. 
Jay. Price $1 00a hundred. This day published b 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 





murch30 lis2’s 
pean Paper. A superior English article ruled to 
any pattern, for sale Low. 
Also, French Letter Paper, VERY CHEAP. Just received 
by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
march30 tis2os 111 Washington st. 





AVING every facility for manufactur’ng and purchas- 
ing to the best advantage, with experienced and skil- 
ful workmen, in all branches of the business, together with 
a factory, which for size and adaptation to the business, is 
unequalled in New England, we can furnish organs with 
from four to sixty stops, at the shortest notice, and at the 
lowest prices possible, for truly Ast rate instruments. 
The following well-known organs are among the many 
from this manufactory, viz. 
Salem Street Church, Boston, Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher 
with 40 stops. 
St. Joseph's Catholic Church, Roxbury, Rev. P. O’Beirne, 
with 40 stops. 
Congregational Church, Bath, Rev. Ray Palmer, with 28 
stops. 
Congregational Church in St. Johnsbury, Vt., with 27 
stops. 

Unitarian Church, Salem, Mass., Rev. Mr. Frothingham, 
with 23 stops. 
Unitarian Church, Brookline, Mass., Rev Mr. Knapp, 
with 34 stops. 

Baptist Church, Cleaveland, Ohio, with 28 stops. 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, Rev. Mr. 
Newton, with 49 stops. 
Second Baptist Church, St. Louis, Missouri, with 34 


stops. 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. H. W. Beecher, 


with 46 stops. 
WM. B. D. SIMMONS & CU., 
36, 38, 40 Causeway Street, Boston, 
march30 2wiseopos6m 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
AT WEST NEWTON. 


1E Summer Term at this Institution will commence 

on Wednesday, Ist May. Candidates for admission 
will be examined on T'uesday, 30th April, at 84 o'clock, A. 
M. None will be examined except those who present 
themselves at the time specified. 


CONDITIONS OF ENTRANCE. 


1. The applicant must be at least sixteen years old. 

2. She must muke an explicit declaration of her inten- 
tion to become a TEACHER. 

She must produce a certificate of good physical, intel- 
lectual and moral character, from some responsible person. 4 
4. She must pass a satisfactory examination in the com- 
mon branches, viz :—Readi: g, spelling, and defining, arith- 

metic, grammar, writing and geography. 

5. She must give a pledge to remain in the school at 
least four consecutive terms. 

6. All didates for admission must be at the school- 
room on the morning of the day which precedes that on 
which the term commences, at half past eight o’clock. 

7. Each pupil, at entrance, must be supplied with slate 
and pencil, blank book, Bible, Worcester’s Comprehensive 
Dictionary, and Morse’s Geography. Many of the other 
books used will be furnished from the Library of the School. 

Pupils who have had considerable experience in teaching, 
and are otherwise qualified for it, will be allowed to enter 
existing classes. 

Pupils who may desire to study the Latin and French 
1 and to prepare themselves to instruct in those 
brauches usually — in High School:, can have an op- 
pertunity to dv so, giving a pledge to remain in the 
school for a term of three years,—provided the number is 
sufficient to warrant the forming of a class. 

For those who re-ide in the State, and purpose to teach 
in the public schools of the State, tuition is free ; for all 
others, it is $10 per term, payable at entrance. At the be- 
ginning of each term, each pupil pays to the Principal $1.50 
to meet incidental expenses. 

Board may be had in good families for from $2 to $2.50, 
per week, including washing and fuel. -®ome of the pupils 
take rooms and board themselves at a lower rate. 

The whole annual expense is about $100. 


- TERMS AND VACATIONS. 


There are three terms in the year. The winter term 
commences on the 2d Wednesday in December, and con- 
tinues 15 weeks. The summer term commences on the 2d 
Wednesday in April, and continues 15 weeks. The autumn 
term commences on the Ist Wednesday in September, and 
continues 12 weeks, Between the summer and autumn 
terms, there is a vacation of 6 weeks ; between the other 
terms a vacat on of 2 weeks. No session is on the 
week of the anniversaries in Boston. 

Pupils are not permitted to heard at such a distance from 
the institution, as to render it impractieable for them to be 
present during ll regular exercises 

EBEN 8. STEARNS, Principal. 

West Newton, 14th Murch, 1850. — 3tis march23 








LLIS’S Memoir of Judze Howe. Memoir of the Hon. 
Samuel t/owe, with other notices, by Rev. Rufus Ellis. 
Price 6 cents, or in cloth, 12 cents. Just published b 


CROSBY & NICHO 
march23 —_—lis2os 111 Washington st. 





THEISM in France. Translated from the French of 
cents. receiv: 
— CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


march30 111 Washington st. 





Ce WOOD'S Hymns. $3002 dozen. 100 Copies 


for sale, at the above low price, b 
. CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
march3% lis2os 111 Washington st. 


UTHANASY—New Edition. CROSBY & NICH- 





a new stereot edition of 
day, , otype 


Feces cote a 

» OY ° 

This contains fifty pages of entirely new matter. 
lis2os 111 Washington st. 


LEANINGS from the Poets. CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
publi-h this day, Gleanings from the for Home 
and School, a new edition,—enlarged. 
march23 1 s20s 111 Washington st. 


syst thaag we beng orcas nk & ec te 
pu is day, Ki ene’s Daughter, rama, 
translated from the Danish, vol. : _ 

lis2os 111 Washington st. 


march23 
ERNARD Barton’s Life and Poems. Memoir, Letters 
and Poems of Bernard Barton, edited by his daughter. 


1 Vol. Just.received by 
: CROSBY & NICHO 
marce23 lis2os ill Fa 











near the Washington Coffee House. 


7 He also repairs China, Earthen, Porcelain, and arti- 
cles of every description, in a beautiful manner, and war- 
rants them firm as new, at the above place. The Ladies 
are delighted with his operations. f march23 
“BEYOND QUESTION THE BEST.” 
ORCESTER’S LARGE DICTION ARY, containing 
more than 100,000 1 correct orthography 
and pronunciation, by Joseph E. Worcester, LL.D of Cam. 
bridge, Mass. Testimony of eminent scholars who have ex- 
amined and who use this dictionary :—“ Its vocabulary is 
eed more comprehensive than that of all preceding 
ngli-h dictionaries united ; we fidently r d it 
as containing an ample and caref | view of the present state 
of our language.”—|Judge McLean, Judge Woodbury, Dr. 
Potter, Presidents Sparks, Woods, Lord, Hitchcock, Hop- 
kins, Hale, Humphrey, Swain, Lindsley ; Profes-ors Stuart, 
Willard, Park, Channing, Longfellow ; Dr. Dunglison, an- 
thor of Medical Dictionary ; F. Bowen, editor of North 
American Review, and others. “ Worcester’s Dictionary, 
is beyond question, the best extant ; it is so regarded by the 
majority of scholars in New Engl «nd, and cannot but be so 
pronounced by every intelligent critic who will under ake 
a careful and candid comparison.”—(Rochester American. 
“ The best publication of the kind ever issued in English.”— 
Boston Post. The writings and speeches of Daniel Web- 
ster, Henry Clay, Geo. Bancroft, Irving, Prescott, and of 
American statesmen and scholars generally, conform to 
this Dictionary. WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 
march23 P»blishers, 16 Water street. 


FAMILY LINEN SHEETING 
—ALL WIDTHS,— 
BENJ.& E. JACOBS & CO., 
No. 230 Washington Street, 


Hivy® just received a full assortment of the best Fami- 
ly Linen Sheeting, ail widths, from 9-8 to 12-4 
wide, of their own importation. Purchasers in want of a 
first ratearticle, at lowest prices, are invited to examine 
the assortment. 

Also, a few more cases extra stout fabric Undressed Lin- 
ens, for Shirting, Collars and frontings, from their old 
Bleachery—Goods that h.ve invariably given entire satis- 
faction. 6wis : march16 








TOWELLING, NAPKINS, &c. 
BENJ. & E. JACOBS & CO.,, 
No. 230 Washington Street, 


Hess received a full assortment of Towelling ; Dinner 
and Chamber Napkins; extra fine white Linen 
Doilies; Col’d Bordered French Napkins ; extra fine Over- 
lay Damask ; 2 good quality of Huck. Diaper, at 12} cents 
per yard ; Medical Huck, of an extra stout fabric. 

Hotels can be supplied w th low-p iced Napkins, very 
cheap Purchasers will probably find the best assortment 
of Towelling and Napkins. of all qualities, at the very 
lowest prices, either at wholesale or retail. 
march16 is6w 








FURNITURE MANUFACTORY. 


G D. WHITMORE, manufactures Furniture in all the 
e@ Fashionable Styles of the day—in a plain manner, at 
a moderate price, or elaborately finished and at high 
Cost,—of Walnut, Rosewood, Mahogany, &c. 

A Variety of Furniture and Upholstery Goods always on 
hand. Drapery Curtains, Shades, &c., put up in the most 
approved manner. Carpets made—Repairing, Re-polish- 
ing, oy ered attended to. 

344 Washington, corner of Hayward Place, up stairs. 
march2 6mis 
E Subscriber, living on a Farm pleasantly and salu- 
briously situated, 31 miles from ton, (easily acces- 
sible by Railroad and Stage) wishes to take into his family 
6 or 8 boys, of ages from 8 to 12. His best efforts will be 
devoted to promote their health, improvement, and pro- 
gress in their studies. 

For further particulars, inquiry may be made by letter. 

RICHARD 8. EDES 

Bolton, Worcester Co., Jan. 7th, 1850. 

jani9 lisostf 








LAWRENCE ACADEMY. 


: Term begins April 18. Tuition in Latin, Greek 
and English, $4. In each Modern Language, #1 ,33 ex- 
tra. Music, $10. Pencil Drawing, $3. Crayon, $4. 
Board from $2, to $2,50 per week. A Course of Lectures 
on Geology is expected trom Mr. David A. Wells of the 
Lawrence Scientific School. Catalogues will be forwarded 
on application to the Principal. 
JAMES MEANS, Principal. 
Groton, March 16th, 1850. 4w 


WORCESTER’S HISTORY, 
A NEW EDITION, 


ROUGHT down to the present time and printed from 
entirely new a Pilates, 418 pp. 12mo. 
WM. g REYNOLDs & CO., Publishers. 
ft 





march2 


EV. William Cushi 
ly at Bedford, two 
12 years, to educate. ~ 


Refer to Hon. James Savage and Hon. Luther 8, Cushing 





wishes to receive into his fami- 
en between the ages of 8 and 





Teacher of Music, East Abington, Mass. 
I. 8. Wirnineton, 


Chorister and Conductor of the Music at Old South Church: 
Boston. 

Just published by WILKINS, CARTER & Co., tony, 

and for sale by the Booksellers generally. novl6. 





State Mutual 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
WORCESTER. 
UARANTEED CAPITAL $100,000. 
Hon. JOHN DAVIS, President. 


Hon. Isaac Davis , 
Hon. STEPHEN SaLispury, } Vice Presidents. 


DIRECTORS. 
Hon. E. Washburn, 
Hon Alex. De Witt, 
Hon. John Brooks, 
Charles W. Wilder, 
Hon. Henry W. Cushman, 
Henry Chapin, my 
Freeman Upham, Esq. 
El sha P. Fearing, Esq. 
William Dickinson, Esq. Joseph A. Denny, Fsq. 
N. Bigelow. Clarendou Harris. 
Witviiam Dickinson, Treasurer. 


This Company commenced issuing Policies of Assurance 
on the Ist of June, 1845, and in four years have issued 1893 
Policies, and received $135,821 59 in premiums. 

Premiums of Assurance for One Hundred Dollars. 
Annual Payments.— Annual Payments. 
Age. For7 yrs. For Life. Age. For7 yrs. For Life. 


15 $0 66 40 $1 37 $2 38 
20 68 43 1 250 
25 83 


46 276 
28 95 50 
31 99 54 
34 1 06 58 
37 1 22 60 


In addition to the above premiums, a deposit of 6 per 
cent. on the premiums will be required ; and a deposit note 
varying at the different ages from i5 to 30 per cent. on the 
premiums. 
Applications for Assurance may be made at the Office of 
the Company, at the Central Bank, in Worcester, and to 
the Agents in New England, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio. 

NATH’L. FORD, 21 State Street, Agent for Boston, 

CLARENDON HARRIS, Secretary. 

Worcester, February, 1850. feb23 


VAPOR BATHS, 


Conducted by Dr. M. M. Miles, at No. 1 Cam- 
bridge St., near the Revere House, Boston. 


Eiger Medicated Vapor Baths are invalnable agents in re- 
moving severe Colds, Coughs, attacks of Rheumatism, 
&c., besides being among the greatest luxuries that can be 
yed. They are important auxiliaries in the treatment 
of almost all Chronic Diseases. 
The late Dr. Wm. Ireland, an eminent physician of the 
city of New York, says: “I am myself so fully satisfied of 
the very extraordinary and powerful effect of the medicated 
Vapor Baths, as an aid to general practice, that I would nos 
be without them for all that I have hitherto known 
m.”? 

¥ Dr. John C. Warren, of Boston, says, “The Vapor Bath 
is a remedy that I have been in the habit of employing for 
many years. My experience of it has led me to consider 
one of the most powerful and efficacious applications, when 
judiciously employed.” 
Dr. J. V. C. Smith, of this city, says, “under the judicious 
gnid of a ponsi physician, we } warranted in 
saying that great good, in a restoration of impaired health, 
may be effected by the Medicated Vapor Baths.” 

Dr. Wm. Ingalls, of Boston, says, “The beneficial effects 
of these Baths far exceed my most sanguine expectations.” 

Dr. Moses Holbrook, of Charleston, 8. C. says, “The 
Medicated Vapor Bath was the menns of restoring my be- 
loved wife to a comfortable state of health, and has been 
the sole means of her enjoying it in a degree that she never 
could have experienced without its aid. When she was 
tirst carried to the Bath, she was at death’s door from pul. 
monary consumption of long standing.” 

or Whitlaw’s Medicated Vapor Baths, Sulphur Fume 
Baths, Iodine Vapor Baths, and Plain My schyepe admin- 
istered every day, (Sundays excepted,) 8 o'clock, A- 
M., to9 P. M. 

This is one of the most extensive and best arranged Lust 


twtions of the kind in this country. The subscriber — 

that his long experience in ee ory the public . 

confidence and pa 

will give him the MASON M MILES, M 
Boston, Nov. 10, 1849. is3mé&os 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
—wWwILL FIND AT— 
BENJ. & E. JACOBS & CO’S, 
No. 230 Washington Streei, 
LARGE assortment of every description 
‘ambric Hakfs, from the lowest priced to the 
best quality imported, being of f..4 


J 
warranted pure 
can et 124 cts. per kG—extra large size at 25 


Hon. A. D. Foster, 
Ichabod Washburn, 
John Milton Earle, 

John Green, M. D. 

Benj. F. Heywood, M. D. 
Charles Washburn, Esq. 
Joseph Sargent, M. D. 

C. L. Putnam, 





of my 
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Boston: and Prof. C. C. Felton, Cambridge. 
Bedford, March 16,1 850. tf 
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POETRY. 


SABBATH EVENING. 


List ! there is music in the air ; 

It is the Sabbath evening bell, 
Chiming the solemn hour of prayer, 

O’er mountain top and lowland dell 5 
And infancy and age are seen, 
Slow winding o’er the churchyard green. 








It is the eve of rest ; the light 
Still lingers on the moss-grown tower, 
While to the drowsy ear of night, 
Slowly it merks the evening hour. 
*Tis hushed ! and all is silent there, 
Save the low fervent voice of prayer. 


And now, far down the quiet vale, 

Sweet hymnings on the air flout by, 
Hushing the whip-poor-will’s sad wail 

With its own plaintive melody. 
They breathe of peace, like the sweet strains 
That swept at night o’er Bethlehem’s plains. 


And now beneath the old elm’s shade, 
Where the cold moon-beams may not smile, 
Bright flowers upon the graves ure laid, 
And sad tears shed unseen the while. 
Toe last sweet gift affection brings, 
To deck the earth to which it clings. 


How beautiful those simple flowers, 
Strown o’er that silent spot, still sleep ; 
Stull wet with summer’s gentle showers, 
As if they too could feel-and weep. 
They fade and die ; the wintry wind 
Shall leave no trace of them behind. 


The bright new moon hath set ; the light 
Is fading on the far blue hills ; 
And on the passing verge of night, 
The music of their thousand rilis 
Comes echoing through the twilight gray, 
With the lone watch-dog’s distant bay. 


The crowd ha'h pass’d away; the prayer 
And low-breathed evening hymn are gone ; 
The cold mist only lingers there, 
O’er the dark moss and mouldering stone ; 
And the stars shine brightly o’er the glen, 
Where rest the quiet homes of men. 
F. MELLEN. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE BELLE OF THE BALL ROOM. 


«« Only this once,” said Edward Allston, fixing 
a pair of loving eyes on the beautiful girl beside 
him-—“‘ only this once, sister mine; nay, I will 
even kneel to you ;” and he bent, half playfully, 
half seriously, before her. ‘* Your dress will be 
my gift, and will not, therefore, diminish your 
charity fund ; and beside, if the influences of 
which you have spoken do indeed hang so allur- 
ingly about a ball-room, should you not seek to 
guard me from their power! You will go, will 

*vou not? For me—for me!”’ ; 
“ The Saviour, too, whispered to the maiden. 
** Decide for me, thou redeemed owe—for me.” 
But ‘er spirit did not recognise the tones, for of 
Jate it had been bewildered with earthly music. 

She paused, however, and her brother pressed 
a kiss npon her thoughtful brow, and awaited her 
reply in silence. 

Beware ! sweet Helen Allston, beware! The 
sin is not lessened that the tempter is so near to 
thee. Like the sparkle of the red wine to the 
inebriate are the seductive influences of the ball- 
room. Thy foot will fall upon roses, but they 
will be the roses of this world, not those that 
bloom for eternity. Thou wilt lose the fervour 
and purity of thy love. the promptness of thy 
obedience, the consolations of thy trust. The 
holy calm of thy closet will become irksome to 
thee, and thy power of resistance will be diminish- 
ed manyfold, for this is the first great temptation. 
Bat Helen will not beware. While the warm 
kiss is on H@r cheek, she forgets her Saviour. 
The melody of that rich voice is dearer to her 
than the pleading of gospel memories. 








. 
Two years previous to the scene described, | 


Helen Allston hoped she had passed from death 
unto life. For some time she was exact in the 
discharge of social duties, regular in her closet 
exercises, ardent, yet equable in her love. 
Conscious of her weakness, she diligently used 
those aids so fitted to sustain and cheer. Day 
by day she rekindled ber torch at the holy fire 
which comes streaming onward to us from the 
luminaries of the past—Baxter, Taylor, and 
Fiavel, and many a compeer whose name will 
live in the hearts, and linger on the lips, of the 
generations which are yet to come. She was 
alive to the present also. Upon her table, a 
beantiful commentary upon the yet unfulfilled 
prophecies, lay the records of missionary labor 
and success. The sewing circle busied her ac- 
tive fingers, and the Sabbath-school kept her af- 
fections warm, and rendered her knowledge prac- 


tical and thorough. But at length the things of the | 


world began insensibly to win her regard. She 
was the child of wealth, and fashion spoke of 
her taste and elegance. She was very lovely, 
and the voice of flattery mingled with the ac- 
cents of honest praise. She was agreeable in 
manner, sprightly in conversation, and she was 
courted and caressed. She heard with more 
complacency reports from the gay circles she had 
once frequented, and noted with more interest 
the ever-shifting pageantry of folly. Then she 
lessened her charities, furnished her wardrobe 
more lavishly, and became Jess scrupulous in the 
disposal of her time. She formed acquaintances 
among the light and frivolous, and to fit herself 
for intercourse with them, sought the books they 
read, until others became insipid. 

Edward Allston was proud of his sister, and 
loved her, tov, almost to idolatry. 

They had scarcely been separated from child- 
hood, and it was a severe blow to him when she 
shunned the amusements they had so long shared 
together, He admired, indeed, the excellence of 
her second life, the beauty of her aspirations, the 
loftiness of ler aims, but he felt deeply the want 
of that unity in hope and purpose which had ex- 
isted betweenthem. He felt, attimes, indignant, 
as if something had been taken from himself. 
Therefore he strove by many a device, to lure 
her in the path he was treading. He was very 
selfish in this, but he was unconscious of it. He 
would have climbed precipices, traversed conti- 
nents, braved the ocean in its wrath, to have res- 
cued her from physical danger; but, like many 
others, thoughtless as himself, he did not dream 
of the fearful importance of the result; did not 
know that the Infinite alone could compute the 
hazard of the tempted one. Thus far had he 
succeeded, that she had consented to attend with 
him a brilliant ball. 

‘Jt will be a superb affair,’ he said, half 
aloud, as he walked duwn the street. ‘* The 
music will be divine, too. And she used to be 
so fond of dancing!. *T'was a lovely girl spoiled 
when the black-coated gentry preached her into 
their notions. And yet—and yet—pshaw !—all 
cant, all cant! What harm can there be in it? 
And if she does withstand all this, I will yield the 
point that there is something—yes, a great deal 
in her religion.”’ 

So musing, he proceeded to the shop of Mrs. 
Crofton, the most fashionable dress maker in the 
place, and forgot his momentary scruples, in a 
consultation as to the proper materials for Helen’s 
dress, which was to be a present from himself, 
and which he determined should be worthy her 
grace and beauty. 


The ball was over, and Helen stood in her fes- 
tal costume before the ample mirror in her cham- 
ber, holding in one hand a white kid glove she 
had just withdrawn. She had indeed been the 
belle of the ball-room. Simplicity of life, and a 
joyous spirit, are wonder-workers, and she was 
irresistibly bright and fresh among the faded and 
hackneyed frequenters of heated assembly rooms. 
The most delicate and intoxicating flattery had 
been offered her, and wherever she turned, she 
met the glances of admiration. Her brother, too, 
had been proudly assiduous; had followed her 
with his eyes so perpetually as to seem scarcely 
conscious of the presence of another ; and there 
she stood, minute afier minute, lost in the recol- 
lections of her evening triumph. 

Almost queen-like looked she, the rich folds of 
her satin robe giving fullness to her slender 
form, and glittering as if woven with silver 
threads. Point lace, broad and exquisitely fine, 
fell from her short sleeves over her snowy arms, 
and gave softness to the outline of her bust. A 
chain of pearls lay on her neck, and gleamed 
amidst the shading curl, which floated from be- 
neath a chaplet of white roses. She looked up 
at length, smiled upon her lovely reflection in the 
mirror, and then wrapping herselt in a dressing- 


gown, took upa volume of a sacred poems. But 

when she attempted to read, her mind wandered 

to the dazzling scene she had just quitted. She 

knelt to pray, but the brilliant vision haunted her 

still, and ever as the wind stirred the vine about 

the window, there came back that sweet alluring 

music. 

She rose with a pang of self-reproach. In- 
stead of the confidence, the consctousnesss of 
protection, the holy serenity with which she 
usually sought her pillow, she experienced 
an excitement and restlessness which nothing 
could allay. She attempted to meditate, but with 
every thought of duty came memories of the fes- 
tive garlands, and the blazing lamps, andthe flit- 
ting figures of the merry dancers. 

An open Bible lay on the window seat, and as 
she passed it, she read: ‘* Another parable put 
He forth unte them, saying, The kingdom of 
heaven is likened unto a man which sowed good 
seed in his field.. But while he slept, his enemy 
came and sowed tares among the wheat, and 
went his way.” ? 

Tears sprang to her eyes, and she exclaimed, 
‘< In the field of my heart, also, hath the enemy 
sown tares."’ She took up the book and read 
again ; then, too soul-full to remain quict, she 
rapidly paced her chamber. Resolutely and 
carefully she reviewed the past, back, back to 
her first faint trembling hope. Rigorously and 
in the presence of her Maker, she scanned her 
first departures from the narrow path ; and if her 
earlier convictions were pungent, ten-fold more 
intense was the agony of this, her second awak- 
ening. 

a solitnde of his chamber, Edward ny om 
with less elation of his successful plan. He be- 
lieved that Helen would have yielded to no or- 
dinary temptation, and felt that he had been 
searcely generous to enlist her affections against 
her principles. His repeated, ‘ It is but a trifle,’ 
did not satisfy him ; and when he had listened, 
hour after hour, to her footfall, he could no Jon- 

er restrain his inclination to soothe her emotion. 

n vain he essayed all the arguments, all the 
sophistry, which the world employs to attract the 
lukewarm professor. 

** Do not seek to console me,”’ said Helen ; 
‘* for such tears are salutary, my dear brother. 
I have virtually said that the joys of religion are 
fading and unsatisfactory ; must sometimes 
seek for others. .I have quieted more than one 
uneasy conscience, by throwing the influence of 
a protessing Christian into the scale of the world. 
I have wandered from my Father's side, to the 
society of his rebel subjects. And yet I have 
cause to mourn less for this one transgression, 
than for the alienation of heart which led the way 
|to it. HadI not fallen far, very far from the 
| strength and purity of my earlier love, even your 
| pleadings could not have moved me.” 

‘* But the Bible says nothing about such 

amusements, Helen.’’ 

‘* Not in words, perhaps, but in effect. Put 
ithe case to your own heart, Edward. Would 
| you wish me to indulge in a course of conduct 
‘which would estrange me from yout Would 
jyou have me choose for my companions those 
| who treat you with neglect’ Would you wish 
{me to frequent places whence I shgpld return 
|careless and cold in my manner towards you? 

Ah, brother! I loved God once. Tsaw his hand 

in every thing around me. I felt his presence 
perpetually, and trusted, child-like, to his pro- 
ltecting arm. But now I regard him less, pray 
| less, read Jess, and give less.”” And then she 
| revealed to her brother her beautiful experience 
| —beautiful till she grew negligent and formal— 
| with a truth, an earnestness, a loving simplicity, 
j that, for the first time, gave him some insight 
‘into the nature of true piety. ‘* And now, dear 
Edward,”’ she said, ‘* read to me Christ's pray- 
'er for his people, that I may feel sure that he 
| prayed for me.”’ 

As she listened, the varying expréssions of her 

countenance indicated many and varied emotions. 
|Submission, sorrow, love and faith—all were 
there. When Edward had finished, they knelt 
‘together, and Helen, sorrowfully, yet hopefully, 
| poured out her full soul in confession, and most 
| touchingly she besought the divine compassivn 
; upon her erring brother. 
The carol of birds went up with the whis- 
| pering Amen of the penitent, the blossoms of the 
| climbing honeysuckle sentin their fragrance, and 
|the morning sun smiled on them as they rose 
\from prayer. The face of Helen reflected her 
jinward gladness, and restored peace shone in 
| her dark eyes and tranquil countenance. “ Thou 
|art happier than 1,”? said Edward. and with a 
light caress he turned from the chamber. 





One year went by, and Edward Allston awoke 
{from an uneasy slumber. Slow and insiduous 
| had been the approach of cisease. Softly, and 
jin many disguises, had the Spoiler come to him. 
| He had stolen the strength from his manhood, 
|the roundness from his form, the mellow expres- 
jsion from his eye, but he brought no terror. 
|** Bear me to Helen’s room,” said the sufferer, 
|and the attendants performed his bidding. 

It was the anniversary of the ball night, and 
|the room was unchanged, save that no festal 
\garmenis were scattered about it. The open 
| window with the luxuriant honeysuckle bursting 
| through and resting on the open pages of a Bible, 
| the chairs on which the two had sat, the cush- 
ions on which they had knelt, each with an arm 
about the other, all were familiar. The invalid 
examined each well known object, and then 


teacher, and unwearied nurse. 

‘“*Tt was fitting that I should come here to 
die,’’ he said, ** for it was here that I first learn- 
\ed who maketh a death-bed easy. Oh, my sis- 
ter! had you not been true to yourself, to your 
God, to me, where, now, would be my hope? 
where my consolation? Oh, dear Helen! if, in 
| the years to come the voice of the tempter be 
sweet to thee, if thy foot should falter, and thou 
j}should’st step aside to gather a light flower, or 
| stoop to a painted toy, then remember that ball 
|night, and let thy repentance be as full, as free, 
as humble, as it was ther. Let my memory be 
with thee, too, as thou walkest onward through 
life, that so thou may’st win others as thou didst 
me, with the purity, the vigour, the warmth of 
thine own hopes and experiences. One kiss, 
dear one, and then pray with me for the last 
time.”’ 

Unusually earnest and rich in faith were the 
low accents that filled the chamber. There was 
in them a tone not of earth, a melody caught 
from the heaven toward which they floated.— 
More and more triumphant grew the thanksgiv- 
ing of that gentle sister. Ever brighter grew 
the countenance of the dying. To his ear, the 
songs of angels blended with that earthly voice 
which was so dear. More and more perfectly 
harmonized the two; he doubted if there were, 
indeed, any distinction ; he smiled faintly, and 
then the freed and ransomed spirit sped upward 
to the bosom of the Eternal. 








THE EAST. 


[From Sketches of Travels in Egypt and the Holy Land. 
By the Rev. J. A. Spencer, M. A:} 

The sketches were, originally, letters actually 

written at the times and at the places where they 
are dated, and addressed to a friend at home. 
They have, therefore, the freshness of original 
observation, and are the notes of a traveller, 
rather than the researches Of a scholar. The 
writer possesses only such knowledge of oriental 
matters as belongsto every well educated man, 
except what he has seen himself, and acquired 
among the lands where he journeyed. He went 
abroad without special preparation for visiting 
that part of the world, and, indeed, without 
the intention of doing so. His descriptions 
have, on this account, all the greater novelty 
and freshness. When the letters were revised 
for publication, however, the author made use 
of the scientific information of former travellers 
and writers upon that mysterious region. 
Mr. Spencer visited the Holy Land with the 
feelings of a Christian, and with the preparation 
of a Christian scholar. His. description of the 
remarkable places of Jerusalem, and throughout 
| Palestine, are fresh, vivid, and interesting. We 
make a few extracts, 


SHOPPING IN CAIRO, 


‘Let us see if we can make a bargain for an 
article of dress which I expect to use in going 
into Syria ; it will serve to illustrate the orien- 
tal manner of buying and selling, which is in 
some respects very diverse from our own. I 
wish for a burnoos or heavy capote, and in a 
shop close at hand I see several exposed to view: 
we stopat an old acquaintance’s, with whom 
we have dealt before. He is delighted to see 
us, presses us to mount the mastabath and take 
a pipe; the latter we decline, courteously of 
course, beg him to show us the burnoos. 


lovked fondly upon his sister, his prayerful 


the price ; being a customer, he does not ad- 


eighty or a hundred piastres, and for the same 
reason, I do not offer him less than a hundred 
below what I purpose giving; then begins the 
speechifying ; he expiatiates upon the superior 
quality of the article ; beseeches me to handle 
it and see ; and declaring that he cannot for a 
moment entertain my offer, diminishes his price, 
nevertheless, thirty piastres. I listen with the 
utmost gravity, assure him that I do not partic- 
ularly care about the burnoos, and am in doubt 
whether to buy one or not; but on reflection, 
ladvance my offer twenty-five piastres. ‘This 
only excites the Turk, and the phelgmatic mer- 
chant gets on his feet, and with a gesture of im- 
patience at my hardness, solemnly declares his 
ultimatum, which is sixty piastres less than the 
original price asked. At this point I determine 
upon my course ; as I do not specially need the 
garment at this time, I say to him, rather indif- 
ferently, ‘Weil, as you please ; in consideration 
of having traded with you before, 1. will tell you 
what I will do ; I will give you a hundred and 
seventy-five piastres for the burnoos, and no 
more.’ This, by the way, is within fifteen of 
what he offered it to me for; he shakes his 
head, and says, no; sol get up and take my 
leave, to try elsewhere ; but hardly have I got 
ten feet away from his shop, before he calls me 
back, and says, ‘Well, well; allah akbar ; take 
it: you are an old customer, and I can’t refuse 
you.’ So by this roundabout and time-losing 
process, I get what I want at about a fair price : 
and so, in fact, is the way with nearly every 
purchase which one makes in Cairo.”’ 


BETHLEHEM. 


‘‘My companions visited several spots which, 
as I had no confidence in their genuineness, 80 
Ihad no particular desire to see them ; and 
while waiting for them, I strolled out a little 
way into the town. I was surprised to see the 
solidity, size, and apparent comfort of the houses, 
as well as to notice several new buildings in 
course of erection, and a busy activity and in- 
dustry, which spoke well for the prosperity of 
the inhabitants. An extensive manufacture of 
objects of curiosity is here carried on, and you 
ean hardly get away—we certainly did not— 
from Bethlehem without buying some mother-of- 
pearl shells, curious wrought and illustrated 
with quaint devices, a pearl box or two, some 
crosses or crucifixes, beads, articles made 
from olive-wood, or the fruit of the dom-palm, 
&c., &e. The population of the town is prob- 
ably about four thousand, and they are all, with 
hardly an exception, Christians ; Dr. Robinson 
gives them a rather bad character, representins 
them as ‘a restless race, prone to tumult and 
rebellion, and formerly living in frequent strifes 
with their neighbors of Jerusalem and Hebron.’ 
Others—particularly Kinglake, in his Eothea— 
|indulge in a great deal of poetic enthusiasm in 
| regard to the beauty and liveliness of the girls 
‘of Bethlehem, I will not pretend to ~y but 
| what his notions may be well founded ; 1 can 
| only say, that ] was not struck with any supe- 

rior beauty or intelligence in those whom it was 
|my privilege to meet. In truth, as you will 
| probably divine, my thoughts were more intent 
| upon the past than the present, and as I slowly 
| rode away from the busy town, into the more 
quiet fields and groves of olives, figs, ete., I gave 
full play to the busy imaginings which Bethle- 
hem is so well calculated to inspire.”’ 

[Providence Journal. 








JUVENILE VAGRANTS. 


The Rev. Mr. Thayer of Brooklyn, (N. Y.i 
| has recently published a sensible discourse upo* 
| the subject, which merits the acquaintance of ou 
|readers. He starts with the avowal that he ha ; 
no moral or political doubt of the right or duty } 
| government to interfere between the parent an 
| the child when the family institution was so pe) 
| verted as to be directed against society : nor ha 
ihe any doubt of the right or duty of the State t | 
provide a family government more in accordance: 
with the interests of society. It was plainly th , 
| interest and the duty of every social organizatio 
‘to look to the well being of its members, and 1 
| secure to the weakest and humblest the means: 
living. Every government, having a right to be 
‘is under obligation to provide, in some way, fi 
|the healthy intellectual and physical develope 
| ment of every individual over whom its super) 
sion extends. This was generally done by mean 
| of the family ; but where the family failed to d 
| it, society should secure the end by some othe 
| mode, as well for its own sake as for that of th 
| individual. 

Mr. Thayer showed that the expense of a gree 
| refurmatory institution would not be great. Si: 
thousand young outeasts now contrive to liv. 
somewhere in New York ; and this living come 
out of the community by begging or stealing 
Many of the parents of these children are pau 
pers, many crimirals ; and are now in alms-house: 
or prisons. These, their miserable offspring, b 
land by, as men and women, bring other childre 
| into the world, under equally dreadful conditions 
| doomed of necessity to the same dreadful lives— 
a brute’s birth, and a brute’s nursing. And s 
ciety is plundered one day by the criminal an 
dangerous portion, andtaxed the next for th 
support of others in alms-houses—not to speak « 
the expense of maintaining prisons and peniten 
tiaries. 
| The proposition of Mr. Thayer is, that the 
| State should furnish land necessary for a grea 
| reformatory institution—five or ten thousand acre: 
| if so much is necessary ; and if the institution i: 
{found 10 be unwieldy, let it be distributed inte 
| two, three, or more, in different locations. Let 
|the Jand selected embrace every variety of sur: 
|face and soil, hill and dale, wood and stream ; 
|disposed into arable and pasture sections; and 
| gardens, grape yards, orchards, grain fields, and 
| all the necessary mills, factories and shops, Gath- 
er up, then, these young vagrants and criminals; 
establish an agricultural colony or colonies, in 
suitable locations, under such paternal home ar- 
rangements as those of Mettray ; surround them 
with good influences ; give them a proper educa- 
tion based on the soil ; an agricultural education 
in all its relations to geology, chemistry and bot- 
any ; to mechanics and manufactures, consulting 
the genius and peculiar bent of each mind; bring 
them up in habits of industry ; and let them have 
a direct interest in the proceeds of their industry; 
and then when they arrive at the right age, let 
them go forth and enter upon life with the re- 
wards of their labor in theirhands. [Transcript 











Wrone Actions. Remorse does but add to 
the evil which bred it, when it promotes, not 
penitence, but despair. To have erred in one 
branch of our duties does not unfit us for the per- 
formance of all the rest, unless we suffer the dark 
spot to spread over our whole nature, which may 
happen almost unubserved in the torpor of des- 
pair. This kind of despair is chiefly grounded 
on a foolish belief that individual words make or 
constitute the whole life of man, whereas they 
are often not fair representatives of portions even 
of that life. The fragments of rock in a moun- 
tain stream may tell much of its history, are, in 
fact, results of its doings, but they are not the 
stream. They were brought down when it was 
turbid ; it may now.be clear; they are as much 
the result of other circumstances as of the action 
of the stream ; their history is fitful ; they vive 
us no sure intelligence of the future course of the 
stream, or of the nature of its waters ; and may 
scarcely show more than that it has not been al- 
ways as itis. The actions of men are but little 
better indications of the men themselves. [Friends 
in Council. 





Homity acainst Sprrtinc. Yesterday week 
Rev. Mr. Beecher, in a sermon in the new church 
in Orange sireet, Brooklyn, inveighed severely 
Auer the filthy practice of spitting in churches. 

e said men had a right to snuff, and chew, and 
smoke, as much as they pleased at home, but 
they had no right to introduce such profanity into 
the church, destroying the carpet and showing 
disrespect to the house of God. What would 
they think of him if he chewed in the pulpit, and 
spat from it? They had just as little right to do 
so. In the name of God let them have one place 
on earth they could call clean: and Jet them ab- 
stain from chewing on the Sabbath! A sup- 
pressed laugh ran through the whole church at 
what chewers considered so very unreasonable. 
We fear the reverend gentleman will not be much 
more successful than was King James the 
of England, in his ‘‘ counterblast against tobac- 
co.” One young man, at all events, did not 
seem to pay much attention to the onslaught, for 





I find one which fits me tolerably, and I inquire 











he never stopped spitting on the floor during the 
whole of the service. iN . Herald. 


vance on what he means to take more than 


FOR CHILDREN. 


THE DEAD CHILD AND THE ANGEL. 


BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 








As soon as a good child dies, one of God's 
angels descends upon the earth, takes the dead 
child upon his arms, spreads out his large white 
wings, and flies over all the places that were 
dear to the child, and plucks a handful of flow- 
ers, which he then carries to heaven, in order 
that they may bloom still more beautifully there 
than they did here on earth. The loving God 
h all these flowers to his bosom ; but the 
flower that he loveth best he kisseth ; and then 
it receives a voice, and can sing and join in the 
universal bliss. 

An angel of God related this as he bore a dead 
child to heaven; and the child heard as in a 
dream ; and they flew over all the spots around 
the house where the little one had played, and 
they passed through gardens with the loveliest 
flowers. ‘*Which one shall we take with us 
and plant in heaven *’’ asked the angel. 

And a beautiful slender rose-tree was stand- 
ing there ; but a wanton hand had broken the 
stem, so that all the branches full of large half- 
open rose-buds hung down quite withered. 
“The r rose-tree,’’ said the child ; ‘‘take 


it, so that it may bloom again on high with the 
loving God,”’ 

And the angel took it, and kissed the child ; 
and the little one half-opened his eyes. They 
gathered some of the superb flowers ; but they 
took the despised daisy and the wild pansy 
too 


‘*Now we have flowers,”’ said the child, and 
the angel nodded ; but they did not yet fly up 
to heaven. 

It was night; it was quite stil. They stay- 
ed in the great city, they floated to and fro in 
one of the narrowest streets, where great heaps 
of straw, of ashes and rubbish Jay about ; there 
had been a removal. There lay broken pots- 
herds and plates, plaster figures, rags, the 
crowns of old hats; nothing but things that 
were displeasing to the sight. 

And amid the devastation, the angel pointed 
to the fragment of a flower-pot, and to a clod 
of earth that had fallen out of it, and which 
was only held together by the roots ofa great 
withered flower ; but it was good for nothing 
now, and was therefore thrown out into the 
street. 

‘“‘We willtake that one with us,’’ said the 
angel, ‘‘and I will tell you about it while we are 
flying.”” 

And now they flew on; and the ange) relat- 
ed: 

** Down yonder, in the narrow street, in the 
low cellar, lived onee a poor sickly boy. He 
had been bedridden from his very infancy. When 
he was very well indeed, he could just go a few 





NEW BOOKS, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 
TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 


135 Washington Street, Boston. 
1. 


THE SCARLET LETTER, 
A Romance, py Natuanie, Hawrsorne, 


1 vol. 16mo. cloth. Price 75 cents. 
Published this day, March 16th. 


Il. 
LECTURES AND ESSAYS BY 
HENRY GILEs. 
In two volumes, 16mo. Price $1 50. 


Contents.—Falstaff, Crabbe, Moral Philosophy of Byron’s 
Life, Moral Spirit of Byron’s Genius, Ebenezer Elliott, Oli- 
ver Goldsmith, Spirit of Irish History, Ireland and the Irish, 
The W: rth of Liberty, True Manhood, The Pulpit, Patri: t- 
ism, Economies, Music, The Young Musician, A Day in 
Springfield, « hatterton, Carlyle, Savage and Dermody. 

From the Examiner.—“ Those persons who have listened 
to the greater part of the contents of these two volumes in 
the various lecture rooms threughout our country will 
probably be even more anxious to read them than many 
who have only heard of the name of the author. They 
will revive in the reader the delightful wit, the clear mental 
attraction, and the high pleasure which they uniformly ex- 
cited on their delivery.” 


Ill. 
OLD PORTRAITS AND MODERN 
SKETCHES, 
By Joun G. Wuitrtier. 
1 vol l6mo. Price 75 cents. 

Contents —John Bunyan, Thomas Ellwood, James Nay- 
ler, Andrew Marvell, John Roberts, Samuel Hopkins, Rich- 
ard Baxter, William Leggett, Nathaniel P. Rogers, Robert 
Dinsmore. 

From the Republican.— Whatever topic Whittier takes, 
he handles with a master’s hand. The portraits of these 
sturdy men are sketched with fidelity. Their faults are not 
hidden from view, but their sturdy virtues are clearly re- 
veuled to the eye. Go to the publishers, purchase and read 
these thrilling portraits of some of the noblest men the 


world has seen, sketched by one of the purest writers and 
truest men of our times.” 


Te 
A FEW THOUGHTS FOR A YOUNG MAN 
WHEN ENTERING UPON LIFE. 
A Lecture sy Horace Mann. 
l vol. 16mo. 25 cents. 

Although this little work has been published but a few 
weeks, many thousands copies have been sold. The Chris- 
tian Examiner says of it,—“ For plainness of speech, for 
strength of expression and decision in stating what the 
writer believes to be the truth, this iecture may be matched 
against any thing that ever came from the press.” 

The Cambridge Chronicle says,—*‘ This admirable ad- 
dress should be in the hands of every young man in the 
country, and we predict for it more success than avy work 
of the kind ever issued by an American publisher.” 


VL 
THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, 


Author of “ The Biglow Papers,” “ Fable for Critics,” &c., 
&c. 2 vols. l6mo. Price $1 50. 


From the Portland Transcript —“ We regard Lowe!l as 
one of the truest poets of our age—as true to the high and 
holy teaching of the spirit of poetry—true to mank nd and 
| his God. He is also the poet of the future, casting his great 
thoughts out into the coming unknown, in the anshaken 

faith that they will spring up and bear fruit an hundred fold. 
His * Vision of Sir Launfal,” which we are giad to meet again 
in the c-ilection, is unsurpassed in the language for felicity 





times up and down the Jittle room on his crutch- 
es; that was all. 

‘* One day in spring his neighbor's son brought 
him some wild flowers, and among them was by 
chance one with a root ; it wastherefore planted 
in a flower pot and placed in the window close 
by his bedside. It thrived, put forth new shoots, 
and every year had flowers. 
was the most beantiful garden—his little treasure 
upon earth : he watered and tended it, and took 
care that it got every sunbeam, to the very last 
that glided by on the lower pane. And the flow- 
er grew up in his very dreams, with its colors 
and fragrance: to it he turned in dying, when 
the loving God called him to himself. He has 
now been a year with God—a year has the flower 
stood in the window withered and forgotten, and 
now, at the removal, it has been thrown among 
the rubbish into the street. And that is the 





| flower, the same poor faded flower, which we 
have taken into our nosegay ; for this flower has 
caused more joy than the rarest flower in the 
| garden of a queen.”’ 

| ** But how do you know all this?”’ asked the 
child which the angel was carrying up to heaven. 
| TI know it,’”? said the angel; ‘ I was my- 
self the little sick boy that went on crutches; I 
must surely know my own flower again.” 

And the child opened his eyes and looked in 
the beautiful calm face of the angel; and at the 
same moment they were in heaven, where was 
only joy and blessedoess. 


BE KIN® TO YOUR MOTHER. 


Filial kindness is alcays beautiful. There 
is nota mor@ touching picture in the Bible, 
than that of Rath, while answering the entrea- 
ties of her mother-in-law, Naomi, to return un- 
to her own people. ‘‘Whither thou goest, J 


peop e shall be my people and thy God my God. 
Where thou diest I will die, and there will I 
be buried.” 
“Twill never marry a man who does not 
treat his mother well,”’ said a lively friend to us 
once ‘And why not 7’ we queried. “If he 
is unkind to her to whom he is so deeply in- 
debted,’’ she replied, ‘‘what need one expect 
from him, to whom he owes comparatively 
nothing !’’ There was sound philosophy in 
thisremark. Most of our truly great men have 
been noted for the kindness—yea reverence even, 
with which they have treated their mothers. 
Washington revered his—Roger Sherman treat- 
ed his with the most marked attention, and it 
was one of the famous Judge Story’s last re- 
quests, that he might be buried beside his moth- 
er in Mount Auburn. But filial respect and 
love is not often rewarded as in the following 
instance. 
‘Gustavus III., King of Sweden, passing 
one morning through a village, in the neighbor- 
hood of the castle, observed a young peasant 
gitl of interesting appearance, drawing water 
at a fountain at the way-side. He went up to 
her, and asked her fora draught. Without de- 
lay she lifted up her pitcher, and with artless 
simplicity put it to the lips of the monarch. 
Having satisfied his thirst, and courteously 
thanked his benefactress, he said, ‘‘My girl, if 
you would accompany me to Stockholm, I would 
endeavor to fix you in amore agreeable situ- 
ation.”’ 
“Ah, sir,”’ — the girl, ‘‘I cannot accept 
your proposal. 1am not anxious to rise above 
the state of life in which the providence of God 
has placed me; but ifI were, I could not for an 
instant hesitate.” 
‘*And why ?”’ rejoined the King, somewhat 
surprised. 
‘*Because,’’ answered the girl, coloring, ‘‘my 
mother is poor and sickly, and has no one but 
me to assist or comfort her under her many af- 
flictions ; and no earthly bribe could induce me 
to leave her or to neglect the duties which af- 
fection requires from me.”’ 
‘*Where is your mother !’’ asked the mon- 
arch. 
‘*In that little cabin,’’ replied the girl, point- 
ing to a wretched hovel beside her. 
The King, whose feelings were intérested in 
favor of his companion, went in, and beheld 
stretched ona bedstead, whose only covering 
was a little straw, an aged female weighed 
down with years, and sinking under infirmities. 
Moved at the sight, the monarch addressed her : 
“lam sorry, my poor woman, to find you in 
so destitute and afflicted a condition.”’ 
‘* Alas, sir,'’ answered the venerable sufferer, 
‘* T should be indeed to be pitied, had I not that 
kind and attentive girl, who labors to support 
me, and omits nothing she thinks cau afford me 
relief. Maya gracious God remember it for her 
good,” she added, wiping away a tear. 
Never, perhaps, was Gustavus more sensible 
than at that moment, of the pleasure of possessing 
an exalted station; and putting a purse into the 
hand of the young villager, he could only say, 
‘* Continue to take good care of your muther; 
I shall soon enable you to do so more effectually. 
Good by, my amiable girl, you may depend on 
the promise of your king.’’ 
On his return to Stockholm, Gustavus settled 
a pension for life on her mother, with the rever- 
sion to her daughter, at her death. 
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EV. William Cushing wishes to receive into his fami- 
ly at Bedford, two children between the ages of 8 and 
12 years, to educate. 





Refer to Hon. James and Hon. Luther 8. Oushing, 
Boston; and Prof. U. . Felton, Cambridge. r 
Bedford, March k uf 


To the sick boy it| 


will gs and where thou lodgest J wil! lodge—thy | 


of description and facility of versification. Mr. Lowell em< 
ploys his muse mostly in defend ng and encouraging the 
down-trodden of humanity ; and while he possesses a sooth- 
| ing balm for the wounded, he wields a cutting lash of wit 
| and satire upon the oppres-or. His works, to be as widely 
| — as they deserve, should be in every dwelling in the 
and.” 
| vu. 
| ANGEL VOICES; OR WORDS OF COUNSEL 
| FOR OVERCOMING THE WORLD. 


After the mode of Richter’s “ Be-t Hours,” third edition, 
revi-ed and enlarged. Price 38 cents, 


From the N. Y. Mirror.—* This is a neat little volume 
| of pious remembrances, published in a very tasteful style: 
| It contains a variety of sele-tions, both in poetry and prose, 

calculated to exercise a softening and comforting influence 

upon the human heart iu the enjoyments of life, and in the 

svlemnities of death. A little bouquet for the bosom of 
| dying Christian.” 


| From the N. ¥. Post.— This is « second edition, revises 
| and enlarged, of a cheice col ection of suggestive and earnes 
, thoughted passages of life and death, effectively put togeth 
er. Itis one of the most pleasant books we have sead for t 
long time. Every leaf of it is fragrant and refreshing.” 


From the Boston Transcript.—* A beautiful little vot 
ume containing ‘Words of counsel for overcoming the 
world’ has just been issued. It is dedicated in ‘he follow 
ing manner:—‘ To one whose Christian fortitude unde, 
mental affliction gave the impulse to this governing « 
| thought ; believing that the gift in such hands conjoines 

with known openness of heart, will find its way most read 
ly to the hands and hearts of others’ The design of thi 
charming little volume is easily gathered from the words «. 
dedication, and we recommend it cheerfully to all whos! 
homes have been darkened by afiliction.” 
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Vill. 
GREENWOOD LEAVES. 


| A collection of Stories and Letters by Grace Greenwood 
2d edition, } vol, 12mo. Price $1 25. 

From Rev. Henry Giles.—“ The name of Grace Greer 
| wood has now become a household word in the po ula; 
| Literature of our Country and ourday Her writings ar 
| eminently characteristic a:d they are strictly National. 4 
| genuine human being,she is at the same time & genuine 
, American girt.” 


| IX. 

|THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING, 

| Now first collected. 2% vols. 16mo. Price $2 00. 


From E. P. Whippie.—" Next t» Tennyson, we know « 
| hardly another English Poet of the day who can be com. 
| pared with Browning. The grandest pieces in the volume 
| are ‘ Pippa Passes,’ and ‘ A Blot m theScutcheon.’ The jax 
ter, in the opinion of Charles Dickens, is ‘he finest Poem ¢ 
the century. Once read, it must haunt the imagination fo 
ever; for its power strikes deep into the very substauc 
and core of the soul.” 


x. 
THE BOSTON BOOK, 


Being specimens of Metropolitan Literature, i!lustrated by ¢ 
flue S:eel Engraving designed by Billings. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Price 81 25. 

—Among the Authors are— 

George 8. Hillard, Daniel Webster, 

Fdward Everett, Rufus Choate, 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, J. G. Whittier, 

N. P. Willis, O. W. Holmes, 

Jacob Big low, Ephraim Peabody, 

R. ©. Winthrop, Charles Sprague, 

R. W. Emerson, Daniel Sharp, 

Henry W. Longfellow, W. H. Prescott, 

John Pierpont, H. T. Tuckerman, 

Charles Sumner, R. H. Dana, 

J. T. Buckingham, Jared Sparks, 

Wm. Crowe!l!, George Putnam, 

N. L. Frothingham, Andrews Norton 

From Mary Russel Milford, Author of Our Village.”~ 

“This volume cannot be surpas-ed by a London Book, cer 
tainly not approached by the collected writings of any otha 
British city.” 


XI. 
LECTURES ON LITERATURE AND LIRE, 
BY EDWIN P. WHIPPLE. 
2d edition, 1 vol. 16mo. Price 62 cents. 

Contents—Authors in their Relations to Life. Novels and 
Novelists. Charles Dickens. Wit and Humor The Lu- 
dicrous side of Life. Genius. Intellectual Health and Dis- 
ease 

From the North American Review.—“ Mr. Whipple may 
now fairly be called the mest popular Essayis' in this coun- 
try ; and he has substantial merits wrich go far to justify 
the favor with which bis writings have been received.” 


XII. 
THE SEASIDE AND THE FIRESIDE, 
BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, 


Author of “Hyperion,” “Evangeline,” “ Voices of the 
Night,” &c ,&c. 1 vol. 16mo. Price 75 cents. 

This volume contains many new Poems never before pub- 
lished, and includes all Mr. Longf. llow’s pieces written 
since “ Evangeline.” It is printed uniform with Mr Long- 
fellow’s other volumes of Poems, and is sold in various 
bindings, at the same prices. 

From George Gilfillan, Author of “ Portraits of Literary 
Men,” &c., &c.— Mr. Longfellow’s Poems are more ex- 
tensively rea’ in Great Britain than the writings of any oth- 
er living Poet. His extraordinary merits are justly worthy 
of his wide spread fawe.” 


XIIl. 

THE HUMOROUS AND SATIRICAL POEMS 
OF JOHN G. SAXE. 

Price 50 cents. 2d edition, just issued. 
From the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser.— Mr. Saxe is 
agenuine and very devoted disciple of Democritus. He 
loves laughter as an Arab does « warm bath, and 1s almost 
incessantly bathing his soul init. He lives and moves in it 
—mavufacturing it in his conversation avd making both 
threads of his song—the warp and woof—of it. 


In 1 vol. 16mo. 


XIV. 
THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


In 1 vol. 16mo. Price $100. A new and much enlarged 
edition, revised by the author. Illustrated with wood cuts. 
From Griswold’s Poets of America.—“ Dr. Holmes’s 
Lyrics ring and spark ¢ like cataracts of silver, and his seri- 
ous pivces—as successful in their way as those mirthful 
frolics of his muse for which he is best known—arrest ‘he 


attention by touches of the most genuine pathos and tender- 
ness 


xv. 
MRS. PUTNAM’S RECEIPT BOOK; AND 
YONNG HOUSEKEEPER’S ASSISTANT. 

A new and enlarged edition. Price 50 cents. 
From the Boston Daily Advertiser.—* The author says 
in the preface, that “it is the result of twenty vears’ experi- 
ence in house-keeping. The receipts which it contains 
were, in # great part, originally written down for her own 
convenience ; others from time to time have been added, 
with the hope that they might be of service to her daugh- 
ters.” All the receipts h .ve been tried ; there are a good 
number of them, and each one must be a valuable assistant 
to house-keepers. There is no better book in print for 
family use.” 

From the Newark Advertiser. ‘“ Being somewhat of an 
amateur in Gastronomical matters, we have caused various 
experiments to be tried after Mrs. Putnam’s d 

They convinced us that the lady writes from experience 
and not from theory. She is moreover, economical and 
therefore a valuable directress for families.” 


XVI. 
NEW WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICA- 
TION, BY TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS. 





16,1 850. 


REV. HENRY GILES,—Christian Th 
‘ought on Life, in 


Earth, or Though 


P. J. BAILEY, author of Festus.—The Angel World and 
other Poems. 


rane RUSSELL LOWELL.—The Nooning; a New 
oem. 

CHARLES SUMNER.—Orutions and Public Addresses, 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY.—Miscellaneous Writings. 
JOHN G. WHITTIER.—Songs of Lubor. 

C. C, FELTON.—A History of the Acadians. 

JOHN STERLING.—The Onyx Ring. 
BULWER.—King Arthur. 

HEROINES OF THE MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE. 
A book of great interest. 

LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 
Ps CHAPEL LITURGY.—A new and beautiful edi- 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW.—The complete Poetical 
Works of this distinguished author in 2 vols., [6mo., now 
first collected, nd the only edition containing the full 
wo ks. It will be published in uviform style with “ Tenny- 
son’s Poems,” and “ Browning’s W orks.” 


GUESSES AT TRUTH ; by Two Brothers.—From the 

last London edition. Firs: oan second series. 

(7 A liberal discount made on all orders from the trade. 
lis20s march23 


NEW HYMN BOOK 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 
FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 


NINETEENTH EDITION. 
“pes Subscribers would ask the particular attention 
of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies gen- 
erally, to this new avd highly approved Collection of 
Hymns for Public Worship, prepared expressly to meet 
tle wants of the societies of our denomination. The 
compilers have endeavored to prepare a more lyrical 
collection than most of those now in use, better adapted 
for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres. 
They have sought to make the book what the present 
state of our churches and societies demands, and have 
consulted, for that purpose, not only different clergy 
men, but leaders of choirs, aid many other persons of 
taste and judgment. 

Although this book has been published Jess than four 

years, it is now used in fifty of our Societies, and this 
fact is considered sufficient to show the estimation in 
which it is held, and the manner in which it has teod 
‘the test of comparison with other Collections. 
The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hymns :—the number of hymns is very large; 
the variety of subjects and metres is very great; the 
hymns are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar- 
rangment is improved; and the price ia very low. 

The following is a list of places where the Christian 
Hymns is in use. 





MAINE. 
Belfast; Thomaston; Bath. 
New HampsnHire. 
Dublin; Keene; Peterboro’; Wilton; Concord 
Manchester; Fitzwilliam. 
VERMONT. 
Pomfret; Windsor. 


MAassaCHUSETTS, 

Hollis Street Society; Twelfth Society; New 
North; Broadway Soave Boston; Lee Street Society, 
Divinity Schooi, Cambridge; Ezst Cambridge; Hing- 
ham; East Medway; Barnstable; Taunton; Hopkin- 
ton; Bridgewater ; East Bridgewater; West Bridge- 
water; Harvard; Roxbury; Concord; Stow; Wor- 
cester; Upton; Fitchburg; West Newton; Lawrence 
Dedham; Gloucester; Northboro’; Woburn; Win 
|chendon; Dorchester; New Bedford; Ware. 

New York; Troy. 
Wisconsin; Milwaukie. 
Louisiana; New Orleans. 

{G- Copies furnished for examination. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
{24 lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston 





THE 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 


ESTABLISHMENT 
IS NOW IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION AND PRE- 
PARING FOR A MUCH LARGER 


SPRING AND SUMMER BUSINESS 
THAN HAS EVER YET BEEN DONE 


The STORE, *ithough previously extensive, has been en- 
larged by the addition of a part of an Adjoining Building, 





Albion Life Insurance Co. 


LONDON, NEW YORK, AND BOSTON. 
AInstituted in 1805.—Empowered by Act of Parliament 
CAPITAL $5,000,000, 
A portion of which is invested in United States Stocks 
DIRECTORS. 


Matruew Haraison, Esq., Chairman. 
Joun Hamrpen GLepsTAneEs, Esq., Deputy Chairman 


Thomas Starling Benson, Esq. 

James Whatman Bosanquet, Esq. 

Frederick Burmester, Esq. 

John Coningham, Esq. 

Frederick Dawes Danvers, Esq. 

Samuel Henry Teush Hecker, Esq. 

David Riddall Roper, Esq. 

Charles Russell, Esq., M. P. 

Kennard Smith, Esq. 

Edward Stewart, Esq. 

BANKERS.—THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 

Puysicians, 


Edward Bright, Esq., M. D., London. 

John W. Francis, +» M. D , New York. 

J. B. 8. Jackson, Esq. M. D., Boston. 
SURGEONS. 

William Lobb, Esq., London. 

J. C. Beales, Esq., New Y ork. 

J. Mason Warren, Esq., Boston. 


Secretary—Epwin Cuaar.tonr, Esq. 

Actuary—Joun Le Carprecain, Esq. 
Agents at Boston.—Meesre. Wittiam Hanes and Samy 
EL Pace 


Bonus.—Eighty per cent., or four fifths of the profits re 
turned to the Policy Holders every three years, with. 
out any deduction or reservation whatever. 


The ALBION is a “Mixed” Company, combining ali 
the advantages of the Mutual system, with all the security 
of a Joint Stock Company. It was established in the 
year 1805. and it consists of a highly respectable body of 
Proprietors, who, independently of a large paid up capital 
and accumulated profits of the Company, are individually 
liable, to the extent of their respective shares, for ali the 
Company’s engagements. It offera Greater advantages, 
without exposing the assured to any of the risks of Mutual 
Societies, as it RETURNS EIGHTY PER CENT. of its profits 
in CASH, every THREE YEARS, at Compound interest, with 

@UT ANY DEDUCTION OR RESERVATION WHATEVER— 
whereas, in Mutual insurance offices no sECURITY OF THE 
KIND EXISTS, the profits are held responsible for the loss 

es, and the Premiums are always liable to be raised, or 
the sum insured diminished, according to the exigencies 
of the Seciety; andif at any time, whether from miscon- 
duct or misfortune, the affairs of the Society become ir- 
reparably involved, there exists neither capital nor stock- 
holders tu fall back upon, to mitigate the distress to which 
such an event must necessarily give rise. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 
PERFECT SECURITY, arising trom a large paid up capita 
and accumulated profits of a ness of forty years stand 


ing. 

Paenroms MAY BE PAID QUARTERLY, half yearly, or an- 
nually. , 

WHEN THE INSURANCE 18 FOR THE WHOLE term of life, 
half the premi may in unpaid for five years, on 
paying interest. 

Lire Poricy Ho_pers participate at once in all the 
profits of the Company, from the date of the payment of 
the first premium ,and share in the first ‘ivision of the 
profits—not being compelled to wait five years, as in most 
other . before b ing entit to share in the 
profits. 

EIGATY PER CENT., OR FOUR FIFTHS of the profits on 
the business, both in Europe and America, are paid in 
Cash, or taken in reduction of annual premium, or applied 
in angmentation of the sum insured, at the option of the 
policy holder. 

No CHARGE For Po icy, or dical ination 

No CHARGE FoR 8Ea RISK, to or from Europe, at any 
season of the year. 

Poticy HOLDERS IN THE ALBION donot sink the amoun 
of their premium, but the insured is benefited every thir 
year during his own life, by the receipt of his profits in 
Cash—thus rendering his payment to the company un in- 
vestment at interegt. independent of securing a principa 
bey ond every contingency, to his family. 

Low Premiums for short terms of lite. 

Policies are granted to secure the payment of the prin- 
cipal, on the insured attaining the age of sixty; or dying 
previously, the sum is paid to his family or other repre- 
sentatives. 

A FAIR COWPENSATION allowed on surrender oflife poii 
cies tu the Company. 

The undersigned having been appointed Agents of the 
ALBION at Boston, are prepared to receive proposals for 
insurances on Lives, toanv amount not exceeding $15,000, 
or less than $500, and are empowered, in unexceptionable 
cases,{to grant policies without reference to the Board of 
Directors at London. Parties desirous of availing them- 
selves of the benefits of Life Insurance are respectfully in- 
vited to examine into the advantages offered by this Com- 
pany before taking out policies elsewhere. Prospectuses, 
and al! requisite information can be obtained on applica- 
tion at our oflice, 

WILLIAM nae Agents to the Company 
Samvuet Pace. for Boston and vicinity. 
june30 ly No.5 Merchant’s Exchange, Boston. 














THEREBY MAKING THE SECOND STORY ONE 
OF THE MOST SPACIOUS AND BEST ARRANG- 
ED SALES ROOMS IN THE CITY! 





The Stock is much larger than at any former period, and 
| to which additions are constantly being made. It is, we be- 
lieve, generally admitted that the 


Boys’ Clothing at this Establishment 


Is better cut, better made, the sizes better as- 
sorted, and as a whole in far better taste than at 
any Siore in this City ! 

There is no want of attention to the 
CONSTANT CHANGES OF FASHION, 


And purchasers may rely with PERFECT CONFIDENCE 
on being ai.le to find whatever is desirable in this line. 





THOSE WHO BUY AT WHOLESALE 


WILL FIND OUR ASSORTMENT WORTHY OF THEIR 
ATTENTION ! 
|} SUCH AS CANNOT BE MET WITH ELSEWHERE, 


—AND AT THE— 





OLLEGE AND SCHOOL TEXT--BOOKS— 
Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broad- 
way, New Yin. 

Il. Gr © 2 _anp Latin.—Arnold’s First and 
Second Ly» Yieok And Practical Grammar, 12mo, 75 
ets—Ar os) dein #rote Composition, $1— Arnold’s 
Cornelin Wa 2 12mo, $1—Arnold’s 
First G Hoon eet DT old’s Greek Prose 
Composit: .. f2n0, 7 vy.Greek Reading 
Book, editeu pe *not i 
estament, 12mo, ©” gfeatyy hog ™ 
cola, 12m0, $1—Co 2. MS.okBteme Jou" ow hy 
; awd ws. _— ng etiw Yellind rot ero¥ 
ny Lyler, » Si—Tfacitues oy 
la; Notes by Tyler, 12mo, 62 ct ** *w9i7 done 

Il. FRexcu.—Collow’s Dramatic “41 boeestq 
12mo, $1—De Fiva’s Elementary Frenci~sityw 03 
mo, 50 cts—De Fiva’s Advanced French Ree 
—Olleadorff’s New Method of Learning Freveh, & 12 
by J. L. Jewett, 12mo, $1—Key to do, 75 ets—Row 
an’s Modern French Reader, 12in0, 75 cts—Surrenne’s 
French Pronovacing Dictionary, 12mo, $1 90. 

Il. German.-—Adler’s Progressive German Read- 
er, 12mo, $1—Adler’s German and English and Eng- 
lish and German Dictionary, compiled from the best 
authorities, 1 vol, large 8vo, $5—Ollendorft’s New 


"Arno 


Bligh Oe SR? 





LOWEST PRICES! 
fHIS BRANCH OF THE TRADE IS PAR- 
TICULARLY SOLICITED, 


THE TERMS BEING LIBERAL. 


Oliver Hudson & Co. 
No. 4 


Brattle, near Court Street, Boston. 
feb23. tf 





DENTISTRY 
IN ALL ITS DEPARTMENTS, 


[N ITS HIGHEST PERFECTION 
—AaAT— 
23 TREMONT ROW, 


(Opposite the Museum,) 


_ By J A. Cummings, M. D. 


Member of the Mass. Medical Soc’y, and Boston Medical 
Association. 


R. CUMMINGS has had ten years’ experience in his 
profession, and is in possession of all the modern im- 

provements iu the Art, and has greatly increased his fac:li- 
ties for manufacturing and inserting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
on Gold Plate, or otherwise. 
Dr. C_ would respec fully invite all who require Artifi@ial 
Teeth, in whole or parts of sets, to call and examine speci- 
mens, and satisfy themselves as to the superiority and the 
peculiar and life-like appearance of his Mineral Teeth. Al- 
so his new and ingenious method of inserting them. Par- 
ticular attention paid to FILLING, CLEANSING, and 
EXTRACTING TEETH. 
N. B.—-ETHER OR CHLOROFORM ADMINIS- 
TERED. 


Prices satisfactory, and all operations warranted. 
For sale as above, Dr. Cummings’ TOOTH POWDER 
and TOOTH WASH. 


Reference may be made to the Surgeons and Physicians 
of Harvard University ; also to the Physicians of Bo-ton 
generally. feb23 





® § 
Young Ladies 
PREPARATORY AND HIGH SCHOOL, 


YO commence on Monday, October Ist. Hours, 9 till 
2. Designed to furnish a thorongh course of Instruc- 
tion, under the best Teachers, in every branch of Femnle 
Education,—to qualify Young Ladies for any sphere of 
duty, or any circle in society. 
Our rooms are spacious and retired, comprising.a 
LADIES’ SELECT 


FAMILY GYMNASIUM, 


completely furnished with 
APPROPRIATE GYMNASTIC AND CA™ISTHENIC APPARATUS 


Affording a variety of agreeable exercise and recreation 
to be reserved exclusively for the use of Families, free ac 
cess being given, at stated hours, to the Young Ladies o 
the School. 
Parents wishing to give their daughters aliberal, accom- 
plished, thorough, and healthful education, are respectful- 
ly invited to call ana examine our arrangemen s. Liberal 
reduction made to parents sending more than one Pupil, or 
for more than one term. . 
FRANCIS L. CAPEN, Principal, 
MRS. WM. GARRETT, Governes 
839 Washington St., Up Stairs. agl8. 


Writing, Book-Keeping, and Arith- 
metic. 


ge ye INITIATORY COUNTING ROOM, No. 
139 WASHIFGTON STREET, corner of School 8t., 
which has been in successf"! operation for the Jast eight 
years. is open DAY and EV.; NING, for practical instruc- 
tion in all the requisi:es of a Merchant’s Clerk, instead of 
the mere school-boy theory of the Academies. g7 No 
Class System. £0 Students aided in procuring suitable 
wee. 

ADiks.—A separate apartment, with separaic entrance. 
has been provided for Females. : . 
BOOKS POSTED, &c. Complicated Accounts adjust- 
ed, Copsing. &c.. promptly and faithtully executed 

BOOK KEEPING by Double Entry without the Jour 
nal, by G.N. Comer, Accountant, Boston, (Fifth Edition ) 
price 62 cents Blank Books, 30 cents per aet—for sale as 
above. yor yn to Teachers. 

8 NAUTICAL INSTITUTE. 
NAVIGATION in all its branches, taught Das most 
—- manner—Lunars, Great Circle 
Method, &c. &c The best Instruments Charts, &c., are 
provided and explained. The Establishment is under the 
direct patronage of the Marine Insurance Offices and the 
ay ys gr gn of Boston. 

‘or Cards of T, ‘ashing 
sien Ss erms, &c., call at 139 W ton 
Sept. 1. 5 








Tor 
y, t 
on Space, {Time, and Eternity, 


EW Edition—Stars and the 
da’ 





Method of Learning German, edited by G. J. Adler, 
120, $1 50—Key to do, 75 cts. 

IV. Ivat:an.—Foresti’s Italian Reader, 12mo, 

$1—Ollendorf?s New Method of Learning Italian, 
edited by F. Foresti, 12mo, $1 50—Key to do 75 cts. 
_ V. Spanise.—Ollendorfi’s New Method of Learn- 
ing Spanish, by M. Velazquez and T. Sunonne, 12mo, 
$150—Key to do 75 cts—Velazquez’s New Spanish 
Reader, with Lexicon, 12mo, $1 25—Valezquez’s 
Spanish Phrase Book, 18mo, 38 cts. 

Vi. HEBREW.—Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, 
edited by Rodigar; translated from the best German 
edition, by Conant, 8vo, $2. 

Vil. ExGiisnH.—Arnold’s Lectures on Moderna 
History, 12mo, $1 25—Bojeson and Arnold’s Manual 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 12mo, $1—Chase’s 
Treatise on Algebra, 12mo, $1—Crosby’s Ist Lessons 
in Geometry, 33 cts—laegar’s Class Book of Zoology, 
33 cts—Everett’s System of English Versification, 
12mo, 75 cts—Graham’s English Synonyms, edited by 
Prof. Reed, of Pennsylvania University, 12mo, ¢1— 
Guizot’s History of Civilization; Notes Professor 
Henry, of N. Y. University, 12mo0, $1—How’s Shak- 
sperean Reader, 12mo, $1—Keightley’s Mythology o 
Greece and Rome, 18mo, 42 cta—Magnall’s Historica 
Questions, with American Additions, 12mo, ¢1— 
Markham’s School History of England, e-lited by Eli- 
za Robbins, author of **Popular Lessons,”? 12mo, 75 
cts— Mandeville’s Elements of Reading and Oratory, 
8vo, $1 25—Mandeville’s Reading Books, Parts 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5—Putz and Arnold’s Manual of Ancient Geogra 

hy and History, 12mo, $1—Reid’s Duetionary of the 

nglish Language, with Derivations, &c., 12mo, $1— 
Taylor’s Manual of Modern and Ancient History, edi- 
ted by Prof. Henry, 8vo, Cloth or Sheep, $2 25— 
Taylor’ Ancient History, separate, $1 50—Taylor’s 
Modern do, $1 25—Wriglt’s Primary Lessons, or 
Child’s First Book. 
NEARLY READyY.—Boise’s Exercises in Greek 
Composition, 12mo—Thatcher’s Cicero de Officiis, 
12mo—Lincoln’s Horace, 12mo—Ollendorff’s Elemen- 
tary French Grammar, by G. W. Greene. ag25. 


HASTINGS AND BRADBURYS’ 
NEW MUSIC BOOK. 
THE MENDELSSOHN COLLECTION, 


—or— 
HASTINGS AND BRADBURY’S THIRD BOOK 
OF PSALMODY. 


(CONTAINING original music and selections from 
the best European and American Composers. 
Consisting of Tunes, ANTHEMS, Morerts, Iny- 
TROITS, SENTENCES and Cu ants, with an appendix 
of the most approved Standard’Church Tunes, for Con- 
gregational Singing, by Tuomas Hastines & Wi1j 
LAM B. Brapsury. 

We think we can assure the lovers ot Sacred Music 
that such a collection of choice gems has never befure 
been presented for their inspection and gratification. 
The book eontains 400 pages; the last 50 pages being 
devoted exclusively to a selection of the choicest and 
most approved Standard Congregational Tunes in the 
various metres, leaving the body of the book to be 
occupied wholly with sriginai and selected matter from 
the best sources, much of which was composed, ar- 
ranged, or selected by Mr. Bradbury, dusing his late 
residence in Germany. The MEnDLssoun CoLLec- 
TION is printed on superior paper, and notwithstanding 
the quantity and euperior qnality of the matter eontain- 
ed in it, is afforded at the same price of music books of 
the ordinary size 
The Mendelssohn Collection is for sale in Bosto 
B. B. Mussey & Co., Gould, Kendall & Linc 
Oliver Diteon, and at other book and music stores. 

MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., Publishers. 
Sep.1. 199 Broadway, New Yok, 


POTHECARY. SMITH & MELVIN, 825 
_ Washington street, under Amory Hall, continue 
to give particular attention to the prescripta of Physi- 
cians and the medical requisitions of families. Confin- 
ing themselves as they do principally to the legitimate 
business of the apothecary or scientific and practical 
Pharmacy, and having unusual facilities for importing 
and selecting their medicines, customers may be assvr 
ed of the purity and genuineness of every article dis 
pensed at their establishment. june23 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


DAVID REED, 
AT NO. 22 SCHOOL STREET, 
TERMS.—THREE DOLLARS, in six months, oF 
TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY GENTS if paid in advance 


To individuals or companies who in advance for five 
copies, a sixth copy will be sent gratis. 
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